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Notes and News 


The University of Kansas City Review 
office has run short of copies of the maga- 
zine from the Summer (June) 1955 issue 
to the Spring (March) 1956 issue. If you 
do not make a tice of keeping the 
magazine and ill have copies of any of 
these, we should be glad to pay postage on 
them if you would be willing to send them 
to the Administration Building, University 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. We 
need these copies to supply libraries and to 
fill other special and extremely worthy 


The work of Marguerite Janvrin Adams, 
of New York, has appeared in many publi- 
cations, 


Ralph G. Allen was educated at Amherst. 
Three of his plays were produced at the 
Cornelia Otis Skinner Theater at Bryn Mawr 
College and at the Kirby Memorial Theater 
at Amherst, He won first place in the 
Columbia University National Poetry Con- 
test. 


Joseph Payne Brennan, who has been an 
editor, is at paw employed in the Yale 
University Li 


rary. His work has been pub- 
lished in Esquire, The Georgia Review, The 
Chicago Review, and other periodicals, One 
of his poems appeared in Poetry Awards 
Anthology of 1955. He has published two 
volumes of poetry. 


Frank Brookhouser is a Philadelphia news- 
paper columnist and radio and television 
commentator, His story “My Father and 
the Circus,” first published in The Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review, was printed in 
Martha Foley’s ches The Best American 
Short Stories of 1949, published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin. His first novel Now I Lay Me 
Down was published by Alan Swallow, in 
Denver, last year. He is the author of two 
widely-praised volumes of short stories. 


Vineta Colby has taught at Roosevelt 
University, New York University, and 
Queens College. She received her A.B. at 
New York University and her Ph.D. at 
Yale, She was assistant editor of T’wentieth 
Century Authors: First Supplement (1955). 
Her husband, Robert A. Colby, had an 


article on Poe in our magazine in 1954, 


Thomas E. Connolly took his M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees at the University of Chicago. 
He has taught at the University of Idaho, 
Creighton University, Loyola (Chicago), 
and the University of Buffalo. He has pub- 
lished many articles in learned journals, and 
he is the author of a volume, a bibliography 
of the personal library of James Joyce (Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, 1955). 


August Derleth has written a number of 
times for The University of Kansas City 
Review. His eightieth volume to be pub- 
lished —Country Poems (1956)—was 
brought out with woodcuts by the distin- 
guished artist J. J. Lankes. 


Elizabeth Enright is the author of many 
distinguished short stories. “The Temperate 
Zone,” which appeared in The Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories of 1951, edited by Martha 
Foley, will probably be remembered by 
readers of that volume. Her concentrated 
story “The First Face,” which was pub- 
lished in Martha Foley’s 1952 volume is a 
gem of refined art. Her “Apple Seed and 
Apple Thorn” was published in The Best 
American Short Stories of 1954, which was 
dedicated to her; like the other two stories 
it uses simple materials to far-reaching pur- 
pose. Her work was represented in Prize 
Stories: The OQ. Henry Memorial Awards 
in 1946, 1949, and 1950, and she received 
the Newberry Medal. Several collections of 
her stories have been published. Many readers 
will remember her art work. Her stories 
have been published in Harper's Magazine, 
The New Yorker, The Yale Review, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Colliers, Mademoiselle, 
The Virginia Quarterly, and other magazines. 


Emilie Glen, a frequent contributor to 
The University of Kansas City Review, 
wrote a much-discussed story (about a man 
who was a “circus on blades” on the Rocke- 
feller Skating Rink) which appeared in The 
Best American Short Stories of 1952, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin. She was on the 
staff of The New Yorker for some years. 


The work of Scott Greer, of Los Angeles 
—formerly editor of Crescendo—has been 
widely published. 
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Popular Culture: Night Shift 


Scotr GREER 


Across the wet cinders and the yards of steel 

We turn from the cold and bite of the pre-dawn winds 
Toward the furnaces, beating like hearts 

And shedding the petals of their transformations. 

In the solitude of midnight and our stations 

The oiled and heated steel is like a hearth 

Reflecting low light on harsh and moving faces, 
Outlining, shadowing our days against the dark. 


We move among the cyclones and the torrents 

As strangers who have come to know this country. 
Remembering the stricken eyes of the mangled huntsmen 
We heft the haft of danger in our hands 

And wear the force of the City as a garment 

Against the weather of the savage land. 


Under the skin of the gaunt retorts the storming elements strain: 
Fire-storms sweep across the continents of the Sun. 

Shafts turn on the night winds; across the sleeping plains 

The web of power shudders and sings, and the spicy smell of rain 
Penetrates the steam clouds as the morning is begun. 


Wheels spin faster and rhythms spiral 

As the wakening grids of the city glow 

In grey light, washed with a wave of wind: 
Hills of the east are smoldering with dawn. 


We enter the morning sky, a bowl of flame 

Doming the tiered retorts and the city’s towers; 
Through shadows of power and the little winds of rain 
We walk toward the orchards and the gardens. 


Golden dollars glitter in the gutter: rolling drums 

Outline an avenue of brass and wind. 

The night mind, weary with an endlessness of being 
Resounds like tympani to the touch of the wakened senses. 
Through avenues of anger, as the city shifts its forces 

We return, still straining to the plunge of the terrible horses, 
Across the dews of beginning to the silence of the end. 


The Signature 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


HE street was wide and 

sloped gently upward ahead 

of me: it was paved with 
hard baked dust almost white in the 
early afternoon light; dry as clay 
and decked with bits of refuse. On 
either side the wooden houses stood 
blind to the street, all their shutters 
closed. They were one and two story 
buildings, some of them set back a 
little—there was no sidewalk—and 
had dooryards with dusted grass and 
bushes, but many of them stood 
flush to the road itself with nothing 
but a powdered weed or two for 
grace. All of the houses had an old, 
foreign look, and all were unpainted, 
weather-scoured to the same pale 
color, except for the eaves of some 
which had been trimmed with 
wooden zig-zags and painted long 
ago, like the crude faded shutters, 
in tones of blue or red. 

The sky was blanched with light, 
fronded with cirrus, unemphatic: 
just such a sky as one finds near the 
sea, and this, in addition to the 
scoured, dry, enduring look of the 
town persuaded me that an ocean 
or harbor must be somewhere near 
at hand. But when I came up over 
the rise of the road, I could find no 
furred line of blue at any horizon. 
All I could see was the great town 
—no, it was a city—spread far and 
wide, low-lying, sun-bleached, and 
unknown to me; and this was only 
one other thing that was unknown 
to me, for not only was I ignorant 
of the name of the city, but I 
was ignorant of my own name, 


and of my own life, and nothing 
that I seized on could offer me a 
clue. I looked -at my hands and 
they were the hands of a middle- 
aged woman, coarsening at the joints, 
faintly blotched. On the third finger 
of the left hand there was a golden 
wedding ring, but who had put it 
there I could not guess. My body in 
the dark dress, my dust-chalked shoes 
were also strangers to me, and I was 
frightened and felt that I had been 
frightened for a long time; so long 
that the feeling had become habitual: 
something that I could live with, 
in a pinch, or, more properly, some- 
thing that until this moment I had 
felt that I could live with. But now 
I was in terror of my puzzle. 

I had the conviction that if I 
could once see my own face, I would 
remember who and what I was, and 
why I was in this place. f searched 
for a pane of glass to give me my 
reflection, but every window was 
shuttered fast. It was a season of 
drought, too, and there was not so 
much as a puddle to look into, and 
in my pocket there was no mirror, 
only my purse containing a few 
bills of a currency unknown to me. 
I took the bills out and looked at 
them; they were old and used and 
the blue numerals and characters 
engraved on them were also of a 
sort I had never seen before, or could 
not remember having seen, and in 
the center of each, where ordinarily 
one finds the picture of a statesman 
or a monarch, there was instead an 
angular, spare symbol: a laterally 
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elongated diamond shape with a 
heavy vertical line drawn through 
it at the center, rather like an ab- 
straction of the human eye. As I 
resumed my walking I was aware of 
an impression that I had seen this 
symbol recently and often, in other 
places; and at the very moment I 
was thinking this I came upon it 
again, drawn in chalk on the side 
of a house. After that, watching for 
it, I saw it several times: marked in 
the dirt of the road, marked on the 
shutters, carved on the railing of a 
fence. 

It was this figure, this eye- 
diamond, which reminded me, by its 
persistence, that the eye of another 
person can be a little mirror, and 
now with a feeling of excitement, 
of possible hope, I began walking 
faster, in search of a face. 

From time to time I had passed 
other people, men and women, in 
the street. Their dark anonymous 
clothes were like the clothes of 
Italian peasants, but the language 
they spoke was not Italian, nor did 
it resemble any language I had ever 
heard; and many of their faces had 
a fair Northern color. I noticed 
when I met these people that the 
answering looks they gave me, while 
attentive, were neither inimical nor 
friendly. They looked at me with 
that certain privilege shared by kings 
and children; as if they possessed the 
right to judge, while being ignorant 
of, or exempt from, accepting judg- 
ment in return. There is no answer 
to this look and appeal is difficult, 
for one is already in a defensive 
position. Still, I had tried to appeal 
to them; several times I had ad- 
dressed the passersby hoping that one 
of them might understand me and 


tell me where I was, but no one could 
or would. They shook their heads 
or lifted their empty hands, and 
while they did not appear hostile, 
neither did they smile in answer to 
my pleading smiles. After they had 
passed I thought it strange that I 
never heard a whisper or a laugh 
or any added animation in their talk. 
It was apparently a matter of com- 
plete indifference to them that they 
had been approached in the street 
by a stranger speaking a strange 
language. 

Knowing these things I thought 
that it might be difficult to accom- 
plish my purpose, and indeed this 
proved to be the case. The next 
people I met were three women 
walking together: two were young 
and one was middle-aged. I ap- 
proached the taller of the young 
women, for her eyes were on a level 
with my own, and looking steadily 
into them and coming close, I spoke 
to her. 

“Can you tell me where I am?” 
I said to her. “Can you understand 
what I am saying?” 

The words were a device, I ex- 
pected no answer, and got none of 
any sort. As I drew close she looked 
down at the ground; she would not 
meet my gaze; a little smile moved 
the corners of her lips, and she 
stepped aside. When I turned to her 
companions they also looked away, 
smiling. This expression on other 
faces might have been called embar- 
rassment, but not on theirs. The 
smile they shared seemed non-com- 
mittal, secretive, knowledgeable in a 
way I could not fathom, and after- 
wards I thought it curious that they 
had shown no surprise. 

For a long time after that I met 
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no one at all. I met no cat, no dog, 
no cabbage butterfly; not even an 
ant on the packed, bald dust of the 
road, and finally rejecting its ugli- 
ness and light I turned to the left 
along another street, narrower and 
as graceless, and walled by the same 
monotony of weatherbeaten houses. 
After a few minutes I heard a sound 
that halted me and I stood listening. 
Somewhere not far away I heard 
children’s voices. Though their words 
were foreign they spoke also in the 
common tongue of children every- 
where: high, eruptive, excited, 
sparked with the universal jokes, 
chants, quarrels, of play; and here, 
listening to them, my memory 
stirred for the first time: a memory 
of memory, in fact. For whatever 
it was that nearly illuminated con- 
sciousness was not the memory it- 
self, but a remnant of light which 
glowed on the periphery of the 
obstacle before it: a penumbra. 

Where are the children, I thought, 
where are they! With great urgency 
and longing I set out in the direc- 
tion of their voices, determined to 
find them and in doing so to find 
something of myself. Their voices 
chattered, skipped, squabbled like 
the voices of sparrows, never far 
away, but though I turned and 
hunted and listened and pursued I 
could not find them. I never found 
them, and after a while I could not 
hear them either. The ghostly light 
of memory faded and was extin- 
guished, and my despair rose up in 
darkness to take its place. 

The next person I met was a man, 
young and dark-browed, and when 
I confronted him and asked my 
questions, it was without hope. I 
knew he would not meet my look, 


or let his eyes show me my longed- 
for, dreaded face. Yet here I was 
wrong; he stood before me without 
speaking, but the gaze with which 
he answered mine was so intense and 
undeviating that it was I who 
dropped my eyes and stepped aside. 
I could not look, and soon I heard 
him going on his way. 

I had been walking a long time, 
and the light was changing: the sun 
was low and full in my face. West, 
I said to myself; at least I know 
West, and I know that I am a 
woman, and that that is the sun; 
and when the stars come out I will 
know those, too, and perhaps they 
will tell me something else. 

After a while I sat down on a 
wooden step to rest. I was struck 
by the silence of the city around me, 
and I realized this was because it 
was a city of walkers who walked 
on dust instead of on pavements; 
and I remembered that I had seen 
no mark of a wheel on any road, 
and that nothing had moved in the 
sky all day except for a few birds 
in flight. 

A breath of dry wind crept along 
the dust at my feet, and, far away, 
a noise of knocking started: a sound 
of stakes being driven into the 
ground with a wooden mallet: deso- 
late, reiterated, it sounded as though 
somewhere in the city they were 
preparing a gallows or a barricade. 
Too tired and dispirited to move 
I sat there listening to the double 
knock-and-echo of each blow. A few 
people passed me on their way home, 
each of them giving me the glance 
of casual appraisal which I had seen 
so often. Doors opened and doors 
closed, the sun went down, and 
soon the street was still again, and 
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the knocking stopped. Where would 
I sleep that night, or find a meal? 
I neither knew nor cared. 

One by one the stars came out on 
the deepening sky, perfect, still, as 
if they were really what they seemed 
to be: calm ornaments for hope, 
promises of stillness and forever. 

I looked for Venus, then Polaris, 
then for Mars. I could not find 
them; and as the stars grew in num- 
ber, coming imperceptibly into their 
light, I saw with slow-growing shock 
that these were not the stars I knew. 
The messages of this night sky were 
written in a language of constella- 
tions I had never seen or dreamed. 
I stared up at the brand-new Cath- 
erine-wheels, insignias, and fiery 
thorn-crowns on the sky, and I do 
not think that I was really surprised 
when I spied at the zenith, small 
but bright, a constellation which 
was shaped like an elongated dia- 
mond; like the glittering abstrac- 
tion of a human eye... 

It was just at this moment, before 
I could marshall or identify my 
thoughts in the face of such a de- 
velopment, that I heard a sound of 
trees; wind in the leaves of trees, 
and I realized, irrelevantly it seemed, 
that in all my walking in this city 
-—how many hours, how many days? 
—I had not seen a single tree, and 
the sound of their presence was as 
welcome as the sound of rain is after 
a siege of drought. As I stood up 
it occurred to me that neither had 
I seen one child among all the 
strangers I had met; that though I 
had heard the children I had not 
been able to find them, and now 
to all the other fears was added the 
fear that the trees, too, would some- 
how magically elude me. 


The street was dark, though light 
was glimmering through the cracks 
of the closed shutters. What was left 
of sunset, green as water, lay on the 
Western horizon. Yet was it really 
Western? In a sky of new stars, was 
it not possible and in fact probable, 
that what I had believed to be the 
sun was not really sun at all? Then 
what were the compass points, what 
were the Easts and Wests of this 
city? And what would I find when 
once I found myself? 

I heard the beckoning of trees 
again and as if they were the clue 
to sanity, I ran along the street in 
the direction of their sound. I turned 
a corner, and there, ah yes, there 
were the trees: a grove of tall dry 
paper-murmuring trees that grew 
in a little park or public garden 
where people were walking together 
or sitting on the dusty grass. At the 
center of this park or garden there 
was a great house of stone; the first 
stone building I had seen all day. 
It was lighted from top to bottom; 
the lights of its long windows 
twittered in gold among the small 
leaves of the trees, and a door stood 
open at the head of a flight of steps. 

I passed many people on the path, 
but now I did not look at them or 
ask them questions. I knew that 
there was nothing they could do for 
me. I walked straight to the steps 
and up them and through the door 
into the lighted house. It was empty, 
as I had expected; a great empty 
ringing house, but there was a 
splendor about it, even in its empti- 
ness; as if those who had left it— 
and left it recently —had been 
creatures of joy; better than people 
and gayer than gods. But they, who- 
ever they were, had gone. My foot- 
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steps sounded on the barren floor, 
and the talk of the loiterers outside, 
the foreign talk, came in the win- 
dows clearly on the night air. 

The mirror was at the end of the 
hall. I walked towards it with my 
fists closed, and my heart walked, 
too, heavily in my chest. I watched 
the woman’s figure in the dark dress 
and the knees moving forward. 
When I was close to it, I saw, low in 
the right hand corner of the mirror, 


the scratched small outline of the 
eye-diamond, a signature, carved 
on the surface of the glass by whom, 
and in what cold spirit of raillery? 
Lifting my head, I looked at my own 
face. I leaned forward and looked 
closely at my face, and I remembered 
everything. I remembered every- 
thing. And I knew the name of the 
city I would never leave, and alas, 
I understood the language of its 
citizens. 


Apples by Snowfall 


Aucust DERLETH 


Crisp and cold to the fingers, the red apples hold frost, 

and the wet snow sifts rustling among leaves. Here summer is lost 
like the sun behind grey clouds. The hill slopes dream in beauty 
of still barren stubble and first snow edging woods. 


This tree’s duty 


done, it bows its limbs with yield in the hill pasture, where none sees 
but we who pause to pick equal parts of fruit and snow. Wasps and bees 
indulged here but a week ago; today the very air is crisp and stirring 


with the flakes 


that come—now fast, now hesitant—dancing in the afternoon 


where the field breaks 


from the wood, marking in this intimate small place 
the lines of autumn’s fading, winter’s face. 


How the cold apples light the eye, and the soft, snowy landscape quickens 
the pulse! Here, as all life to our fingers, the tree thins while the 


snow thickens. 


Melville Cane and John Hall Wheelock 


ALEXANDER P. Capron 


ECENTLY the New York 
R writer Melville Cane pub- 
lished a volume of his work, 
And Pastures New’, composed of his 
poems and an essay, ‘““New Horizons 
for Poetry.” Prior to publishing the 
essay Cane presented the material in- 
cluded in it to The Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies in New 
York. What is this poet’s religious 
and intellectual orientation? His 
writings reveal that it is trustful, 
social, man-centered, undogmatic. 
He is opposed to counsels of despair. 
In contrast to a point of view that 
is widely current in poetry today he 
declares: 


The ironic comment on life, so congenial 
to the intellectual temperament and so effec- 
tively presented in much of modern verse, 
is liable if carried too far to lead to a condi- 
tion of cynicism and a sense of futility. In 
contemplating the lot of man and his 
struggle for spiritual survival and perfect- 
ibility the poet runs the risk of emphasizing 
his weaknesses at the expense of the nobility 
of his aspiration, his faith and his hope. This 
myopic distortion creates a false picture, in 
fact a base and disheartening caricature, for 
it leaves out the essential characteristics of 
man; it ignores his nature as a moral. . . 
creature, 


As one would expect from this 
criticism of a philosophy that would 
lower the place of man, and of man’s 
efforts in this world, the poetry of 
Cane is social; it presents man as a 
dynamic being—striving ever, if at 
times defeated. 

To select an example expressive 
of a very personal relationship in a 

*Harcourt Brace, 1956. 


relatively narrow area, his poem 
“Each to Each” shows the struggles 
toward understanding made by two 
persons who loved each other, two 
who were mute when they strove 
for speech: 


We were closed, each to each, yet dear. 
We were taut with a covert pride; 
We were tied 

With a throttling fear; 

We were undefined 

And blind. 


The sense of struggle of the two 
persons may be felt in the struggling 
first line which I have quoted. The 
delay in reaching understanding is 
reflected in the delay in satisfying 
the reader’s desire for a rhyming 


word to match the word “dear,” 
which ends the first line. And when 
that end-rhyme comes—though the 
word is satisfying in sound —the 
concept which is given, “fear,” is 
deliberately disturbing. In the pas- 
sage quoted, furthermore, the lines 
which are short carry great empha- 
sis. Line 3—“‘We were tied” (italics 
mine)—is an example of this. We 
may note, too, that the struggle of 
the line “We were tied” in joining 
the line that follows it augments the 
physiological sense of struggle in the 
reader, which again reflects the thing 
the author is communicating. 

We spoke a moment ago of Cane’s 
delay in satisfying the reader’s de- 
sire for an end-rhyme to “dear.” In 
the passage quoted, Cane meets the 
reader’s feeling of expectation for 
other end-rhymes with the words 
“tied,” “undefined,” and “blind.” 


Thus the tortured state of the two 
lovers is emphasized not only, as we 
have seen, rhythmically —in the 
mouvement, or in the difficulty of 
the movement, in the lines — but 
conceptually, in the meanings of the 
words we have cited, words which 
incidentally appear at the emphatic 
end-points of their respective lines. 
The final resolution of the psy- 
chological struggle of the two per- 
sons in “Each to Each” is brought 
out deftly in the direct and emphatic 
couplet rhyme used in the con- 
clusion of the poem. Something of 
the art of. Melville Cane appears, 
also, in the terseness, as well as in 
the skillful. but unobtrusive paral- 
lelism, that this couplet contains: 


We were closed, each to each, yet dear. 
We are close; we are clear. 


It would be possible to give evi- 
dence of Cane’s craftsmanship by 
making extensive analysis of the kind 
that has just been presented. In one 
of his volumes, Making a Poem, Cane 
has himself been very helpful to the 
appreciator of poetry in that he has 
explained the manner in which cer- 
tain of his works germinated in his 
mind and indicated what led to his 
decisions when he came to modify 
the earlier forms that he had con- 
ceived. He tells us, for example, of 
the simple background out of which 
one of his works grew: 

I was spending a Sunday in the country at 
the height of autumn. The foliage had turned 
to gold and scarlet; the sun, bright in a 
cloudless sky, had lost some of its earlier in- 
tensity. On every hand were intimations of 
a dying season. I walked along a shady road 
past fields stacked with corn-stalks, past fad- 
ing wild flowers. The scene held both 
serenity and sadness. Unconsciously as I 
moved along I must have relaxed the stresses 
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of city life, yielded to the mood of the season, 
and for the moment been at peace. It is 
this state of detachment, this absence of con- 
flict which must ensue before artistic crea- 
tion is possible. This condition can be 
induced consciously; more often it simply 
happens. 

That day it simply happened. The gen- 
tlest breeze stirred; a few leaves now and 
then slowly drifted down from tall New 
England maples, not in a cloudy swirl but 
one by one. 


Here we have a description of an 
experience with which anyone can 
feel kinship. Not everyone makes 
a poem of such an experience, though 
many a person who is not a poet 
wishes that he could do so. Cane 
tells how the last three words which 
we have just quoted became the first 
line of a projected poem. He con- 
tinues: 


The words persisted warmly, appealingly. 
I stepped through the file of trees to the beat 
of them. This one-by-oneness, this singleness 
of each leaf fitted my own sense of solitude; 
the phrase had acquired heat and feeling. It 
had soon become an entity, a nucleus, the 
signal to me, should I choose to heed it, that 
a poem was in process of becoming. In this 
instance I did choose to listen and obey. Ac- 
cordingly I set to work to report the expe- 
rience as objectively, as free from moral 
comment, as possible. 


In going on with his discussion of 
the composition of his poem, Cane 
tells how he wanted to give the work 
a certain special pace and how he 
aimed to produce an effect of con- 
centration, or brevity. “These,” he 
says, “were not arbitrary, a priori 
decisions, mentally arrived at, but 
rather commands imposed on the 
sensibilities by something beyond 
my control.” 

In the passage in the poem con- 
cerning the autumn scene to which 
we have referred, Cane in one ver- 
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sion jotted down the words “Leaves 
flutter.” The verb seemed to him, 
however, an inexact representation 
of what he saw in his mind, or what 
he had actually observed. In addition 
it was too well-worn, too common- 
place, in the impression it was likely 
to give the reader. “Once freed from 
the branch the leaves more ac- 
curately ‘went down’ rather than 
fluttered,” Cane writes. “ “Topple’ 
seemed best to describe the helpless- 
ness I wished to indicate.” In another 
instance, he at first used the phrase 
“glorious October,” but he elimi- 
nated the adjective, choosing in 
preference one that better described 
the day as he felt it. The expression 
“motionless October” came to him, 
and it seemed to serve his purpose 
better. He realized, of course, that 
in a normal reading the hyperbole 
would not be taken too literally. 

In a later passage Cane used the 
word “struggle” in referring to the 
leaves, to help provide something of 
a sense of drama; he chose also the 
word “founder” as a “word of de- 
feat.” In each of these expressions 
the meaning was very apt for his 
purpose, but he explains that he 
found the word “struggle” useful 
for an additional reason: because it 
provided a sound-balance with “top- 
ple.” The word “founder” also served 
a double purpose because it provided 
a sound-balance with “October.” It 
is in this manner that Cane in his 
volume Making a Poem generously 
permits the reader a glimpse of his 
workshop—not in one instance but 
in many instances. 

He gave the poem the title “One 
by One” because the “singleness of 
each leaf” fitted his sense of his own 
situation at the time that he was 


observing the scene. Finally he 
needed, he tells us, an image to sum 
up, in a kind of climax, what he had 
partially expressed. The last two lines 
of the poem appeared accordingly, 
in this form: 


Golden birds 
With broken wings. 


With the achievement of these 
lines, with the achievement of this 
image, we have a clearer sense, per- 
haps, of the inspiration that most 
readers feel is characteristic of all 
true poetry. 

We have spoken of the social 
character of Cane’s poetry and how 
this manifests itself in his treatment 
of personal relationships. He has 
another poem which deals with the 
relation between two persons who 
love each other, a poem which con- 
cerns the effort of one to share the 
psychological burden that the other 
—in an illness—is suffering. Here 
the problem is to help bear the pain 
and yet not to acknowledge too fully 
its actuality lest the situation be 
made worse by the desire to help. A 
quotation from the poem will re- 
veal, in part, the way the author 
brings out the situation he is pre- 
senting: 


To part you from your pain, 

To set you free, 

I must myself be free 

Or else be slain. 

Loving, detached, still, 

I must call on brain and will 

Ever to cool and steel 

This heart, too eager, lest it overfeel. 
Then, only, can I heal. 


This is universally human poetry. 
In many of his poems Cane deals 
with universally human problems, 
but again and again he deals with 
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them constructively. He recognizes 
fully the difficulties involved in liv- 
ing but he remembers, too, the re- 
wards with which the business of life 
may be attended. The universal story 
of human suffering, such as that 
upon the beaches of Okinawa or the 
rocky hills of Korea — or, indeed, 
suffering anywhere— is brought 
home in the lines— 

On barren rocks I poured my blood 

And where I stood, 

Before my clouded eyes 

And under desolate skies 

A miracle occurred. 

Something stirred! 

And over the changing planet 

Flowers dared the peril 

Of regions stark, and sterile 

And grasses pierced the granite. 


From what has been said earlier 
about Cane’s poetry it may seem 
that he is too constantly preoccupied 


with the heavier problems of life. 
The poem “One by One” which we 
have discussed earlier might seem 
again to reveal—especially on close 
reading—simply another instance of 
his high seriousness. Heaviness, how- 
ever, is not the final effect left with 
the reader by Cane’s poetry. He has 
poems of joy and of wit—he has 
them abundantly. Most readers of 
his work are inclined, in fact, to 
remember chiefly the sparkling lines 
that flow so readily from his hand. 
He writes of the poet (of either 
sex) who 
loves to whittle 

And shave the feelings 

And save the peelings 

Pretty and brittle — 
the poet who 

Enjoys the titil- 

lation and subtle 


Play of verbal 
Shuttle and burble.. . 


Space does not permit us to quote 
or to analyze the gayer aspects of 
Cane’s poetry, tempting though the 
task might be. Here we have con- 
centrated, rather, on his general 
point of view and the depth of his 
work. This general point of view 
may be given added emphasis by re- 
ferring again to ““New Horizons for 
Poetry.” Near the end of this essay 
he explains that he has been speaking 
not merely for 


the return to lyricism . . . but more compre- 
hensively for a corrective to the direction 
modern poetry has taken, and for a saner 
outlook on man’s place in the universe, his 
uncynical adjustment to this age of anxiety, 
and his renewal of faith in his personal 
destiny. 


In his final statement Melville 
Cane speaks succinctly and hope- 
fully of modern poetry: “What I 
presently observe is far from a waste- 
land, but rather a soil in need of 
refertilization.” 

Another New York poet, John 
Hall Wheelock, has also lately pub- 
lished a volume of his work, Poems 
New and Old.’ This book contains 
no prose except for the preface, but 
in an additional volume of this year, 
Poets of Today, he has included an 
excellent essay on three other poets 
of our time: Lee Anderson, Spencer 
Brown, and Joseph Langland. As one 
would expect, Wheelock’s own sym- 
pathies are revealed in his essay. This 
is brought out particularly when, 
in speaking of a poem by Anderson, 
he explains 


Though it has, in its organization, certain 
superficial resemblances to “The Wasteland,” 
it is, actually, a counteraction, in method and 
substance, to the poem by Mr. Eliot. Mr. 
Anderson takes the posture of the man in his 


"Scribners, 1956. 
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poem, the would-be suicide on the window 
ledge, in order to show that three balances 
in man, if he depends on himself and not on 
fate, will sustain him so that he does not 
plunge, even when forced to the narrowest 


ledge of self-doubt ... 


Wheelock goes on to indicate how, 
through the use of certain symbols, 
Lee Anderson emphasizes three sav- 
ing aspects of man when he “decides 
for himself to be rather than not 
to be.” 

To explain and to trace these three 
aspects as they may be found not 
only in the poets Wheelock discusses 
in his essay but in the work of 
Wheelock himself, would be a fasci- 
nating venture. Here, however, we 
can only suggest that the poetry of 
Wheelock reveals much of the joy 
in reason, in the senses, and in action 
which he perceives in the poets he 
discusses in his essay. 

In one poem his concern for 
human values appears in a reference 
to a religious leader. In it he tells 
how we 


have cramped and humbled him 


Into a god, who was a man.. .° 


The basis of Wheelock’s thought is 
perhaps best implied, however, in his 
poem “Earth.” There we find his 
statement that religions pass “up 
from the soil.” For him, likewise, 


Out of the earth the poem grows, 
Like the lily, or the rose. . . 


In still another work* Wheelock 
tells us that of dust “the shining 
heavens are wrought.” Man is, him- 
self, “mere dust, no more—yet noth- 
ing less . . .” Here, in the second 
half of the line, the author makes 


“The Close of Mass.” 
“This Quiet Dust.” 


haste to point out that, though we 
are dust, we must not conclude too 
pessimistically about our situation. 
Man is not less than the dust under 
his feet, as some would assert, for 
the dust itself represents a myster- 
ious paradox. From the dust that 
we shall in the end become there 
will arise new lives. To quote the 
poet: 


as all flesh must die, so all, 
Now dust shall live. 


There is a suggestion of Hardy’s 
“God-Forgotten” in this poem, ex- 
cept that in Wheelock there is a 
greater acceptance and tenderness. 
The acceptance, the tenderness, ap- 
pear in a swift turn that is given the 
thought at the end, when, with a 
kind of prescience, the author de- 
clares— 


A bit of God Himself I keep 
Between two vigils fallen asleep. 


That is, even if it were true that 
man is “God-forgotten,” man in 
some fashion contains the germ from 
which will spring anew the essence 
of God; man contains the concept 
of God. Within us, as Wheelock 
says in “Earth”—the poem referred 
to a moment ago—there is something 
which is more wise than we. 

In paging through the volume to 
still another of this poet’s works, 
the reader is led to think of the 
North American Indian—the 
Navajo — standing at his eastward- 
facing door and singing his deeply 
religious, deeply ethical prayer, or 
dawn song. In his work “Prayer to 
the Sun,” Wheelock writes: 


My Father 
Here for a moment in your light I stand... 
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In the same poem, speaking of the 
self in contrast to the sun, he says— 


It is so little and so brief a thing 

That drinks your light, remembering 

The dark that was, the dark that is to be — 
So soon to be again. 


Here the author recaptures some- 
thing of the spirit of quest of the 
religious pagan. 

But Wheelock is concerned in his 
poetry not merely with the self and 
with the cosmos; as in the work of 
Cane, the cumulative effect of his 
many poems brings out his concern 
for people and their more immediate 
needs. We see on a Sunday, for ex- 
ample, their dwellings—the huddled 
rows of stone and brick set against 
the evening sky in an atmosphere a 
painter might have represented. 
From the distance we catch the 
sound from a church where 


a small band is droning 
Some desolate old hymn. 


The human sympathy for which 
Wheelock is eminent appears in his 
loving reference to this and to the 
gray city, “so tawdry and so dear.” 

Looking further through his vol- 
ume, we may turn to work in a 
quite different sphere. This sphere 
is revealed in a poem about a rabbit, 
seemingly written for children, but 
containing overtones available to the 
apprehension of more mature read- 
ers. In this work we feel the author’s 
sense of kinship with the world of 
animals — his kinship, indeed, with 
one of the most trivial of creatures. 
But it is of man that the author is 
thinking for the most part when he 
tells us of the animal’s limitations. 
Playfully we are told: 


He has ears but he has no wings. . 


True it is that we have ears with 
which to hear, though often we hear 
not. But ears, obviously, are not 
enough for us—in addition we want 
wings; we desire to possess all. A 
moment later, in a single swift line, 
Wheelock places before us the beauty 
of the small creature (especially to 
a child) at the same time that he 
juxtaposes to this the rabbit’s limita- 
tions. Like man, the rabbit “enchants 
yet he seldom sings . . .” (italics 
mine). 

The connection between man and 
animal is whimsically established, 
further, by an allusion that carries 
our thoughts back to Shakespeare 
and his portrayal of human beings. 
The rabbit, we learn, has, like man, 
“‘a sleeve of care,” which often be- 
comes worn, and which may be best 
restored through a little rest and 
sleep: 

When he doffs it at dusk, sleep will tend it, 


Is it just a little worn? Sleep will mend it— 
Sleep that knits up the rabbit’s sleeve of care. 


With Wheelock we would say of the 
rabbit—as of man—that 


His thoughts are very deep 
When he has the time to spare... 


The poem continues with the words: 


And he’ll worry himself to sleep 

Over his sleeve of care. 

But a little sleep will make it new again, 
A little sleep will make it do again — 


Sleep that knits up the rabbit’s sleeve of care, 


The lightness, the child-like quality 
of the poem, is carried deftly, but 
the overtone is felt in the reminder 
of the context on sleep in Macbeth 
from which the phrase “the ravelled 
sleeve of care” is drawn and now 
_ newly presented in modified form. 
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To the reader who thinks of the 
human sympathy of this writer, it 
will be no surprise to learn that he 
has written many poems of love and 
that he has included in them the 
joys of love. There is often the 
ecstasy of youth in this author’s 
lines—for example in— 


For joy all the day, 
For joy all the night, 
My love cries aloud— 
I laugh with delight. 


At times — as in “Possession” — 
Wheelock catches something of the 
spirit of Heine when Heine is most 
lyrical. But in these moments he is 
a Heine with a difference. To quote 
“Possession” in part: 

The call of a bird from the woodland— 
In my body a slow, sweet pain: 

Oh, my body is full of you 

As the earth of the April rain. 

To the call of the bird in the woodland 
Answers a voice in my heart— 

Up through my aching pulses 

Your pulses tremble and start. 

Another phase of Wheelock’s 
social impulse appears in the vivid 
pictures he has given of human 
beings. In a very short poem, for ex- 
ample, he etches an old-fashioned 
human portrait that makes one 
think of the exquisite craftsmanship 
of an Edwin Arlington Robinson: 


Eyes like the morning’s when the sun 
Looks out upon a world new won; 
Lips, gently parted, brave no less, 
And firm for all their gentleness, 
Where love were proud to set his seal, 
And hope sits laughing—-strong to heal 
And swift to save; a forehead wrought 
For the high dream, the lonely thought, 
To shelter them; and, over all, 

The dark hair’s shadowy coronal.® 


“A Portrait.” 


In reading poems like the last two 
that I have mentioned, one may re- 
call the work of other poets, but the 
recall is an enrichment; the poetry 
of Wheelock here is not in the least 
derivative. If in his lyricism Whee- 
lock is a Heine at all, he is a Heine 
of the twentieth century; if he is a 
Robinson, he is a Robinson with a 
totally new life, a separate philos- 
ophy, and a technique enriched 
through sympathetically experienc- 
ing the work of countless poets 
Robinson never knew. 

More could be said of Wheelock’s 
concern for the needs of people— 
of the needs which human beings 
have for communion of various 
sorts, one with another. But the 
reader may discover the additional 
poems for himself. 

It is, I hope, sufficiently clear that 
Melville Cane and John Wheelock 
have much in common. They both 
possess high-seriousness, wit, tender- 
ness, and love of man. Both write 
poetry that is at times rich in its 
allusions to the writings of others, 
yet both are bravely independent in 
spirit. Both are interested in art. 
Both are men of their times, writing 
poetry that grows out of critical in- 
sights. Both have wide horizons. 

Cane and Wheelock are important 
twentieth century poets, then, whose 
points of view are in close relation- 
ship. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they should have subjects in 
common and that they should at 
times treat these subjects in a some- 
what similar fashion—although they 
do, of course, have their marked 
personal differences in spirit. It 
might well be expected that, because 
of their interest in art, they would 
both have poems which invite com- 
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parisons to paintings. These they do 
have—poems with regard to one of 
the great spiritual leaders of the 
world in his final hour of suffering 
and loss. Wheelock’s poem might be 
compared to one of the most moving 
paintings by Rubens which may be 
seen in Belgium. Through the figure 
Wheelock draws, he elaborates in 
painful quivering music the theme 
of a soul when it feels most utterly 
forsaken. But he does not forget the 
suggestion of final triumph. There 
_is the possibility of making one last 
effort; this still lies open, despite 
the tragedy that must be encountered 
by man. I quote only two stanzas: 


Take me down, lower me from the tree— 
yet slowly, 

My spirit is heavy and my heart sick, my 
flesh is sore 

From the bruising and from the bitter 
scourging, and the holy 

Dream that was in me once is in me now 
no more. 

< & «2 = 

And yet, nevertheless, perhaps a little longer 

I may endure it. Father, if this thing 
must be, 

Give me the strength! Ah yet, perhaps, a 
little longer— 

I will pour out Thy love upon them in my 
agony.° 


In “Greco’s Christ in the Louvre” 
Cane writes, in part: 


“Golgotha.” 


Nailed, 


He has risen. 


Among clouds 

Weighted with ice, 

Charged with storm, 

Only a mortal shape suspends. 


Can the two poems from which I 
have quoted be compared? How are 
we to evaluate our two poets? These 
are questions that we shall leave 
open. Something of an evaluation 
has been implied in what we have 
already presented. Beyond this we 
need not go, for time is the best 
evaluator. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
Melville Cane and John Wheelock 
are poets who communicate to 
others with extraordinary success. 
Often it may seem to the contem- 
porary reader that poets of our own 
time are speaking to themselves 
alone. But in a very real way the 
true poet speaks because of his social 
needs and because of the social needs 
of his fellows. ““When I speak to you 
about myself,” says Victor Hugo, 
“I am speaking to you about your- 
self.”” Communication in the deep- 
est sense, according to Wheelock, is 
“soliloquy reverberating through a 
complex of related selves.” When 
this kind of communication becomes 
successful, as it does in the poets 
we have discussed, it satisfies one of 
the greatest needs of man. 


"Quoted by Wheelock in his essay. 


Passing Bell 


KRESSMAN TAYLOR 


ARRIET did not know how 
H she had got into Cousin Mar- 

garet’s basement, and it was 
so impossibly cluttered, not like 
Margaret at all, such endless heaps 
of florists’ boxes tumbled every 
which way, and she thought, “Why, 
how silly of Margaret. It could start 
a fire.” And just then the fire started, 
a little flash of sparks on the electric 
wiring that ran along the white- 
washed beams above her head. The 
fire crept along the wire in a trickle 
of low flame, but it didn’t seem to 
be catching anything else until it 
reached a drooping net of pale cob- 
webs and flared up into that, but she 
put up her hand and was able to wipe 
the cobwebs down without burning 
herself. Only, now the fire was 
spreading: there were ever so many 
feet of wire burning, and she thought 
painstakingly, “I'll have to go call 
the fire department.” It was then 
she saw the newspaper, a big thick 
fold of newspaper wedged above the 
wires at one end of the beam where 
the fire was just reaching. Her heart 
jumped in panic and fury and she 
knew at once: Leila had done it, 
Leila had put it there, Leila wanted 
the house to burn down. 

She reached up and took hold of 
the newspaper and pulled, and it 
came down burning, and she looked 
around her and put it in a watering- 
pot and put it out. Oh, wicked Leila! 
But the flames were still burning 
along the wires and she lifted her 
head and began to breathe on them 
with her mouth open—carbon di- 


oxide puts out fires—only her breath 
didn’t affect the flames at all. She 
thought of the watering-pot, but 
she could see that the insulation 
along the wires was very old and 
worn, and she remembered in time 
that you can’t put water on an elec- 
tric fire, so she knew she would have 
to go up and get the fire department 
after all, and she looked around, and 
there weren’t any stairs. 

Her heart was still beating fear- 
fully, but she was in the garden, and 
there were endless crowds of people 
as if there were a garden party; only 
it wasn’t festive, and whenever she 
came near any of the groups of 
people they slowly turned their 
backs on her. She knew, somehow, 
that there was something immensely 
important that she must tell some- 
one, but she couldn’t remember what 
it was; and then Cousin Margaret 
came by, hurrying, and whispered 
to her as she went past: “Don’t look 
like that, my pet; they’ll notice. You 
can’t afford to wear your heart on 
your sleeve.” Margaret had on a wide 
stiff hat with daisies on it, and she 
smiled from under the brim with 
her wise, shrewd eyes as she sailed 
away. 

Harriet began walking a little, this 
way and that, not being sure where 
she wanted to go, and then she came 
to the big cluster of blooming yucca 
by the side of the arbor and she 
stood there because this was the right 
place, and there was a little wind in 
the creamy yucca bells. A small boy 
in a bright blue suit was crouched 
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on the grass, cutting a mouse into 
slices with a shiny pocketknife, and 
the mouse whimpered. She looked 
around, but nobody was paying any 
attention to him, and she said out 
loud, “Don’t do that.” The boy 
looked up at her with dark calculat- 
ing eyes, and then he bent down and 
went on cutting into the mouse. 

She was terribly frightened and 
began to whimper. One of the 
groups of people broke apart then, 
and a man in a white summer jacket 
turned with a slow swing of the 
shoulder that she joyfully recog- 
nized, and a sweet peace flooded her. 
It was Harry, and he saw her and 
walked quickly toward her and came 
up to her, and put his hands harshly 
and tenderly on her shoulders and 
said softly, “How’s my girl?” She 
said, ‘““Oh, Harry, I’ve been so fright- 
ened,” and she pressed her face 
against the breast of his coat, and his 
arms went round her and held her 
fiercely against him. She said into 
his coat, “I thought I wouldn’t meet 
you,” and he put one hand against 
her hair and said in slow tones like 
a bell tolling: “There is only one 
meeting, my dearest, ever, for any 
of us.” 

But when she looked up, at that, 
his eyes were not sorrowful, but were 
bright with joy, and he reached out 
and pulled a flower globe from the 
yucca. A sweet pain choked her 
throat, for she knew exactly what 
was going to happen next. He began 
to smile and his eyes were teasing, 
and he said, “You know, you have 
always reminded me of a flower, 
with that cluster of curls, but I’ve 
never known which one. Margaret 
says a hyacinth, but that’s too stubby 
for your slenderness, and the petals 


are too tight for your hair. This is 
it,” he said, moving the yucca stem 
so that the bells shivered, “clear and 
clean, and a lovely tumble of curls.” 

They looked at each other and 
laughed, and their laughter was like 
the sound of white bells breaking. 
“.. . and responsive,” he whispered, 
looking down at her, his eyes sud- 
denly stricken, urgent and suffer- 
ing. “See how she trembles when I 
touch her?” He fixed the yucca 
flower in her hair. ““That’s to keep 
you rooted here until I get back,” 
he said. ““You’ll excuse me for a min- 
ute?” He moved away and then 
stopped and looked around at her. 
“Don’t go away,” he said. 

“No, I won’t,” she called. “I won’t 
go away.” She was so happy but it 
wouldn’t do to watch him out of 
sight because that was unlucky. 

When she opened her eyes the 
crowds were pressing down upon 
her all at once, and they swarmed 
around her until, try as she might, 
she couldn’t stand still, and they be- 
gan pushing her toward the house 
and she couldn’t see the yucca plant. 

When she stumbled into the liv- 
ing room of the house, the room was 
dusky and there were only great 
square blocks instead of furniture 
and there were no windows in the 
walls. Leila was sitting on one of the 
blocks, sewing on a sewing machine, 
and she looked up and said firmly, 
“Sit down, Harriet.” Harriet sat 
down, and Leila went on sewing 
furiously, with the machine sawing 
and clattering, but she never once 
took her secret and clouded eyes 
from Harriet’s face. 


I mustn’t let her guess ’'m waiting 
for Harry, thought Harriet. But 
Leila knew. Leila was sewing on a 
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bright blue suit for little Harry, and 
she held it up for Harriet to see. But 
what Harriet saw was that there 
was something Leila was hiding, 
some terrible and deadly knowledge 
that Harriet had forgotten, that she 
must remember, while the clouded, 
secret eyes wouldn’t let her remem- 
ber. 

“You must look at my new but- 
tonhole machine,” Leila said. ‘You 
never saw anything like it. Harry 
buys me all the machines I want,” 
she said, and she began to make one 
buttonhole after another, very fast. 

Harriet kept her eyes glued to the 
racing circle of buttonholes, but be- 
neath her ribs a cold apprehension 
began to spread and spread, and sud- 
denly her rapid heart stopped beat- 
ing within her breast and was 
stricken by an ice-cold and unen- 
durable stab of pain, and she almost 
knew, and fought against knowing. 

Just at that moment the flames 
shot up all around the walls, and 
Leila’s eyes let go their secrets and 
were greedy and satisfied and naked. 
And Harriet saw that she had failed 
to remember the fire, but it didn’t 
matter. It was too late now. She and 
Leila looked at each other, and they 
both knew. Their eyes held and held. 
There wasn’t any antagonism any 
longer between their eyes, meeting; 
and no regret, and no forgiveness; 
only honesty and in each her bitter, 
deadly knowledge. 

Leila’s eyes shifted slyly towards 
the burning walls, and Harriet sud- 
denly grasped her danger. Leila had 
meant to hold her here past all 


chance of escape. The flames howled 
and hemmed them in. The furniture 
blocks began to burn up furiously, 
one at a time. The wood was char- 
ring around her feet. O+, the flames! 
Oh, the fierce, burning world. Oh, 
Harry, save me! With a ghastly 
roar, the floor buckled and dropped 
her into fire. 

Harriet shook open her eyes upon 
the half light of a clammy dawn. 
A wild rain was battering the win- 
dows of her bedroom behind the 
starched curtains. A crack of thun- 
der sounded, very near. It must have 
been thunder that had wakened her. 
And she had slept, after all. The full 
box of sleeping pills lay on the bed- 
side table, and she had not taken 
them. 

She slipped out of bed and walked 
to the window. Down by the arbor 
the yucca drooped, heavy with rain- 
drops. And Harry was dead . . . dead 
. . . dead. She had not known what 
flowers to send for the funeral and 
had left it up to Margaret. And 
Margaret had sent tuberoses . . . tube- 
roses... The dear desire in his eyes, 
in her dream, and the familiar way 
he turned his head. Oh, Harry, don’t 
leave me. Her bare feet were very 
cold upon the floor. She thought, 
shaking in her nightgown, that she 
must break a single stalk of yucca 
and carry it by herself and lay it 
upon Harry’s grave, and then 
she looked at the familiar wet 
roofs of the small town and the 
windows behind which waited all the 
watching eyes, and knew that she 
would not. 


Search for Beliefs: Fiction of Richard Wright 


NaTHAN A. Scott 


O understand Richard 
Wright as a contemporary 
writer is, I believe, to under- 
stand something important about 
the present time. For he is repre- 
sentative in our own day of what 
has been a main tradition in the 
spiritual history of the modern 
period. His books take us into the 
hot psychic climate of crisis and 
anguish and dread in which we have 
lived. The progress that he has fol- 
lowed, both as a thinker and as a 
novelist, has been from the sociologi- 
cal toward the metaphysical, and his 
representativeness is defined by the 
fact that, like all those major mod- 
ern artists who form his ancestry in 
having been artist-metaphysicians, 
the focus of his metaphysical inter- 
est has been not God but man. From 
the beginning of his career until the 
present time Wright has been ob- 
sessed not by the problem of God 
but by the problem of mankind, 
and the executive concern which has 
shaped his books has been anthro- 
pological rather than theological. 
In the Preface’ which the Ameri- 
can dramatist, Arthur Miller, pre- 
pared for his play Death of a Sales- 
man, he has undertaken to provide 
a definition of the tragic idea, and 
in the course of his essay he remarks: 
“As a general rule, to which there 
may be exceptions unknown to me, 


"In our next issue there will be a continuation of 
the discussion of Wright by this author. 

2Arthur Miller, “Tragedy and the Common Man,” 
Theatre Arts, Vol. XXXV, No. 3 (March, 1951), 
pp. 48-50. 


I think the tragic feeling is evoked 
in us when we are in the presence of 
a character who is ready to lay down 
his life, if need be, to secure one 
thing—his sense of personal dignity.” 
The “fateful wound,” he says, “from 
which the inevitable events [of the 
tragic drama] spiral is the wound 
of indignity, and its dominant force 
is indignation. Tragedy, then, is the 
consequence of a man’s total com- 
pulsion to evaluate himself justly.” 
Miller, in other words, considers the 
authentically tragic vision to be 
focused upon the problematic situa- 
tion that arises when the human 
spirit, finding itself caught within 
a scheme of things that degrades it, 
mobilizes all its powers for an effort 
of rebellion, in the process of which 
everything that has been “accepted 
out of fear or insensitivity or ignor- 
ance is shaken . . . and examined.” 
Out of “this total onslaught by an 
individual against the seemingly 
stable cosmos surrounding us—from 
this total examination of the ‘un- 
changeable’ environment—come the 
terror and the fear that are classi- 
cally associated with tragedy.” The 
lesson of tragedy is that the dignity 
of man is threatened by something 
in his environment, and the tragic 
interpretation of man’s plight is 
made possible only when that by 
which he is threatened is questioned, 
absolutely and radically. What Una- 
muno called “the tragic sense of 
life” originates, in other words, in 
an attitude of renunciation and pro- 
test against the human condition: 
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this is Miller’s thesis. 

One suspects, of course, that, at 
the time of this formulation, Miller 
had very much in mind Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s famous book of 1929, The 
Modern Temper, in which it was 
argued that tragedy is no longer 
possible in the modern world. In 
his essay on “The Tragic Fallacy,” 
Krutch’s contention was that the 
disappearance of tragedy from mod- 
ern literature requires explanation 
not simply in literary terms but also 
in religious terms. For “the Tragic 
Spirit,” he argued, “‘is in reality the 
product of a religious faith”—at 
least in so far as the idea of man’s 
nobility, upon which it rests, is itself 
an idea that is generated by the sense 
of man’s being gpa sag related 
to a transcendent reality. And this 


religious foundation of “the tragic 
spirit,” said Krutch, is precisely what 
has been destroyed in the modern 


world, in whose laboratories “our 
most exalted feelings” have been 
traced “back to their basis in some 
primitive physiological urge.” In the 
process, the human self has been dis- 
solved into “tan unstable agglomera- 
tion of sensations and impulses.” The 
human spirit, as a result of the action 
upon it of the corrosive acids of 
modern scientific knowledge, has, in 
other words, dwindled till it is no 
longer possible to make the kinds of 
essentially religious assumptions 
about it that are necessitated by the 
logic of tragedy. We live in an age 
committed to a philosophic natural- 
ism upon the basis of whose premises 
“the tragic sense of life” can no 
longer maintain itself: this was the 
argument of the central section of 
Krutch’s book. 


There is some reason in relating 


Miller to Krutch. When he under- 
took at the end of the forties to 
redefine the tragic idea, Miller may 
well have had in mind the famous 
formulation of twenty years earlier 
which Krutch had put forward and 
to which indeed almost everyone else 
who has since considered the prob- 
lem of tragedy in the modern period 
has had recourse. For what is really 
basic to the logic of Miller’s Preface 
to Death of a Salesman is the never 
fully argued but always implicit and 
noticeable assumption that, given the 
premises of modern naturalism—and 
Miller never seems disposed to put 
these premises themselves under any 
critical pressure—you can still have 
a tragic literature based upon them. 
Now it may well be that his own 
acceptance of a naturalistic world- 
view has an impoverishing effect 
upon his conception of tragedy. In- 
deed I think it does. But, however 
that question might be argued, my 
advancing of his belief that the 
tragic vision originates in an atti- 
tude of indignant renunciation or 
protest has been for the sake of aim- 
ing toward a preliminary definition 
of what is central and formative in 
the outlook of Richard Wright. For 
Wright also is an author whose art 
is stirred into life by a radical pro- 
test voiced against a total scheme of 
things in the modern world in which 
the spirit of man is unable to flower 
and to realize its highest potentiali- 
ties. What he seeks is a more just 
evaluation of men, and this leads 
him, particularly in his more recent 
phase, to question everything abso- 
lutely and radically. Thus he is to 
be considered as a contemporary 
representative of what Miller at 
least would regard as the modern 
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tragic tradition. 

Wright is more properly to be re- 
garded, however, as belonging to the 
tradition in modern literature of 
what Albert Camus has called “meta- 
physical rebellion,” though it seems 
not generally to have occurred to his 
critics that his work is to be judged 
in the light of such a perspective. 
According to Camus 


Metaphysical rebellion is the movement by 
which man protests against his condition 
and against the whole of creation. It is meta- 
physical because it contests the ends of man 
and of creation. The slave protests against 
the condition in which he finds himself 
within his state of slavery; the metaphysical 
rebel protests against the condition in which 
he finds himself as a man. The rebel slave 
affirms that there is something in him that 
will not tolerate the manner in which his 
master treats him; the metaphysical rebel 
declares that he is frustrated by the universe. 
For both of them, it is not only a question 
of pure and simple negation. In both cases, 
in fact, we find a value judgment in the 
name of which the rebel refuses to approve 
the condition in which he finds himself . . . 

[The metaphysical rebel] attacks a shat- 
tered world in order to demand unity from 
it. He opposes the principle of justice which 
he finds in himself to the principle of in- 
justice which he sees being applied in the 
world... 

. . . Originally, at least, [the metaphysi- 
cal rebel] does not suppress God; he merely 
talks to him as an equal. But it is not a 
polite dialogue. It is a polemic . . . The slave 
begins by demanding justice and ends by 
wanting to wear a crown .. . Human re- 
bellion ends in metaphysical revolution . . 
Then begins the desperate effort to create, 
at the price of crime and murder if neces- 
sary, the dominion of man.. .* 


Camus locates the genesis of meta- 
physical rebellion, as a coherent 


8Albert Camus, The Rebel: An Essay om Man in 
Revolt, trans. by Anthony Bower, (New York: Vin- 
tage Books, 1956), pp. 23-25. 


movement in cultural history, at 
the end of the eighteenth century 
in the Marquis de Sade, “the first 
theoretician of absolute rebellion.” 
He traces the evolution of the tra- 
dition as it descends through Baude- 
laire and Lautreamont and Rimbaud 
to Max Stirner and Nietzsche and 
Dostoevski.* Beyond the Surrealists, 
whom he touches upon briefly, he 
might well have continued his sum- 
mary into the present time, includ- 
ing his own literary generation in 
France—the generation of Sarte and 
Simone de Beauvoir, of Georges Ba- 
taille and Merleau-Ponty. These are 
the philosophers and the artists who 
have really understood the possibility 
of absolute negation, and who have 
therefore been the great pioneers in 
the exploration of a universe of ab- 
surdity. It is to the tradition in mod- 
ern culture which they have created 
that the tendency of Wright’s work 
in the novel should be related. 
Nor does it appear at all strange 
to me that it should be necessary to 
conceive the work of an American 
Negro novelist in terms of this very 
European tradition. For, quite apart 
from the accident of his residence 
in France during the past decade, 
simply by being a sensitive American 
Negro, the early and formative years 
of whose life were lived in the State 
of Mississippi, Mr. Wright unlike his 
American contemporaries in litera- 
ture (but very much like his Euro- 
pean friends) knows the concentra- 
tion camp, the experience of which 
has been decisive in the resurgence 
of metaphysical nihilism in modern 


*Dostoevski is, of course, not himself subsumed 
under this tradition: it is, rather, his hero Ivan Kara- 
mazov, who is taken as an archetypal instance of the 
metaphysical rebel. 
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European letters. In terms of the 
agonia through which he has him- 
self lived, he knows what it means 
for a man to be utterly alone in an 
extreme situation—that is, in a situa- 
tion “in which the use of power is 
so radically unbalanced that com- 
munication becomes virtually impos- 
sible.”” He knows the relationship be- 
tween “master and slave, between 
torturer and victim, [replacing] the 
collaboration of equals ...”° And we 
have his record of the experience in 
the essay on “The Ethics of Living 
Jim Crow’” and in his autobiography 
Black Boy.’ Here he tells us how the 
Southern white man’s code for the 
Negro was imprinted upon his sensi- 
bilities as a boy. 

In terms of his own personal his- 
tory, he recites the various items of 
that code which, however much they 
might inwardly be resisted, had to be 
accepted if one were to remain alive. 
He learned that a Negro must never 
offer physical resistance of any sort 
to a Southern white man, that the 
white man must always be addressed 
as sir, and that in response to his 
questions a Negro must never 
bluntly say vo or yes but always 
“Yes, sir” or “No, sir.”” He learned 
that the Negro is deluded if he ex- 
pects justice in a Southern court 
when his interests are in conflict 
with those of the white man, and 
that, above all else, if he was to 
survive, he had to be quick in getting 
out of white people’s way. He came 
to understand during those early 
years of his youth, as he tells us in 

5Albert Votaw, “The Literature of Extreme Situa- 


tions,” Horizon, XX, No. 117, September 1949, p. 
145. 

®Included in the volume of stories Uncle Tom’s 
Children, (New York: Harper, 1938). 

7Black Boy, (New York: Harper, 1945). 


Black Boy, “the safety of my life in 
the South depended upon how well 
I concealed from all whites what I 
felt.” As an instance of the constant 
environmental pressure upon him to 
renounce the best in his nature, he 
recalls how, on one occasion he 
secured a job with a white family, 
working before and after school in 
the mornings and evenings and all 
day Saturdays. He was to wash 
dishes, chop wood, scrub floors, and 
clean the yard, and he was to get two 
dollars a week and breakfast and 
dinner. On the first morning, after 
having reported at six o'clock and 
performed his chores, the white 
woman for whom he was working 
directed him to the kitchen for his 
break fast. 


I saw a plate of thick, black molasses and 
a hunk of white bread on the table. Would 
I get no more than this? They had had eggs, 
bacon, coffee . . . I picked up the bread and 
tried to break it; it was stale and hard, Well, 
I would drink the molasses. I lifted the plate 
and brought it to my lips and saw floating 
on the surface of the black liquid green and 
white bits of mold. Goddamn . . . I can’t eat 
this, I told myself. The food was not even 
clean. The woman came into the kitchen as 
I was putting on my coat. 

“You didn’t eat,” she said. 

“No, ma’am,” I said. “I’m not hungry.” 

“You'll eat at home?” she asked hopefully. 

“Well, I just wasn’t hungry this morning, 
ma’am,” I lied. 

“You don’t like molasses and bread,” she 
said dramatically. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, I do,” { defended myself 
quickly, not wanting her to think that I 
dared criticize what she had given me. 

“I don’t know what’s happening to you 
niggers nowadays,” she sighed, wagging her 
head. She looked closely at the molasses. “It’s 
a sin to throw out molasses like that. I'll 
put it up for you this evening.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said heartily. 

Neatly she covered the plate of molasses 
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with another plate, then felt the bread and 
dumped it into the garbage. She turned to 
me, her face lit with an idea. 

“What grade are you in school?” 

“Seventh, ma’am.” 

“Then why are you going to school?” she 
asked in surprise. 

“Well, I want to be a writer,” I mumbled, 
unsure of myself; I had not planned to tell 
her that, but she had made me feel so utterly 
wrong and of no account that I needed to 
bolster myself. 

“A what?” she demanded. 

“A writer,” I mumbled, 

“For what?” 

“*To write stories,” I mumbled defensively. 

“You'll never be a writer,” she said. “Who 
on earth put such ideas into your nigger 


head?” 

“Nobody,” I said. 

“I didn’t think anybody ever would,” she 
declared indignantly. 

As I walked around her house to the 
street, I knew that I would not go back. 
The woman had assaulted my ego; she had 
assumed that she knew my place in life, what 
I felt, what I ought to be, and I resented it 
with all my heart. Perhaps she was right; 
perhaps I would never be a writer; but I did 
not want her to say so. 


Thus it was that Wright’s spirit, 
when he was but a strip of a boy, was 
bruised by “the reality—a Negro’s 
reality—of the white world.” And 
in his autobiography which is per- 
haps the most penetrating and mov- 
ing account of the Negro’s experi- 
ence in the American South that we 
have yet received, he describes the 
insidious day-by-day intimidation, 
the fear that is in the air, and the 
gross and naked brutality. It is, in 
effect, the world of the concentra- 
tion camp. Just as, at Dachau and 
Buchenwald, the prisoners turned 
against each other and fought among 
themselves and were each others’ 
torturers, so too was it in this black 
underworld out of which Wright 


himself came. Indeed, in his own 
family, while he was still a small 
boy, his father deserted his mother 
for a more attractive woman, refus- 
ing thereafter to support his wife 
and children, and—among the aunts 
and uncles and the grandmother 
with whom he grew up—the air was 
constantly filled with the sound of 
quarreling and bitter recrimination 
in which, as an independent and 
self-assertive child, he was often 
made a scapegoat. He tells of fierce 
beatings; on one occasion he was 
“lashed so hard and long” that he 
lost consciousness and was ill for 
several days afterwards. 


After I had outlived the shocks of child- 
hood, after the habit of reflection had been 
born in me, I used to mull over the strange 
absence of real kindness in Negroes, how un- 
stable was our tenderness, how lacking in 
genuine passion we were, how void of great 
hope, how timid our joy .. . how lacking we 
were in those intangible sentiments that bind 
man to man. 


But at this later time, when he 
had outlived the scalding experiences 
of the early years in Mississippi, he 
could sympathize, and he could pity. 
He could understand that the deni- 
zens of the Negro community which 
he had known as a boy had been so 
robbed by their masters of any 
chance of learning the meaning of 
loyalty and tenderness and love that 
the ugliness of their life had become 
that of the damned and the rejected. 
And until the time of his flight 
from Memphis to Chicago—at the 
age of seventeen—theirs was a fate 
to which he was himself captive. So 
it is not surprising that early in his 
life he was led to reason that 
if there did exist an all-wise, all-powerful 
God who knew the beginning and the end, 
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who meted out justice to all, who controlled 
the destiny of man, this God would surely 
know that I doubted His existence . . 


At the age of twelve I had an attitude 
toward life that was to endure .. . that was 
to make me sceptical of everything while 
seeking everything, tolerant of all and yet 
critical, The spirit I had caught . . . made 
me want to drive coldly to the heart of 
every question and lay it open to the core 
of suffering I knew I would find there. 


He was destined, in other words, 
to be a rebel, for the world in which 
the decisively formative experiences 
of his youth were lived was a uni- 
verse which presented to him a hos- 
tile face, the absurdity of whose 


features seemed incomprehensible by 
any rational principle. It was a uni- 
verse of cruelty and violence through 
which he had to pick his perilous 
way unaided and alone, beyond the 
help of prayer and miracles. It was 
a universe into which a black boy 
might well feel that he had been 
thrown outrageously, and in which 
no place had been prepared for him. 
Against this total condition the 
young Wright protested with his 
whole heart, opposing, as Camus 
would say, the principle of justice 
which he found in himself to the 
principle of injustice which he found 
being applied in the world. 


Earth Marks 


Jesse STUART 


I must believe my ancestors lived here 

Since many of their imprints are not gone, 
Though elements have lashed them many a year 
Like sun deteriorates and bleaches bone. 

Strong men and women climbed this upland trail, 
Baskets in hands and sacks upon their backs; 
They talked of land and home and spun a tale 

To pass the time before they reached their shacks. 
This path is difficult for me to climb, 

They who climbed it then were my blood kin; 

I am their weakling made by roads and time 

In lowlands where there is more sun and wind. 

I am not seasoned to the loads they carried 

To their sky-shacks beneath the storm-lashed trees 
Where time and elements so long have harried 
Earth marks still holding to their memories. 


The Judge 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


SHERIFF in a blue coat 
Ak was brass-buttoned and 

newly pressed stood at the 
front of the courtroom. He watched 
alertly through a small glass panel 
in the door that gave upon a cor- 
ridor leading to the judge’s cham- 
bers. In a moment he signaled to an- 
other sheriff across the room, and 
the second sheriff struck a mahogany 
block loudly with his gavel and cried 
in a solemn tone, “The honorable 
County Court!” 

The spectators and the lawyers 
rose with a scraping of feet, the 
sheriff at the door held it defer- 
entially open, and Judge Stephen 
Wood came in. He walked briskly, 
as though he had a morning’s work 
to do; his black robe floated out 
slightly behind him. Judge Wood was 
a tall, bony n.an, rather awkward, 
with big feet and with a powerful 
head that projected somewhat for- 
ward from his shoulders. His hair 
was entirely white, though he was 
only in his middle fifties; it made a 
handsome effect above the black 
robe. His face was meshed in stern 
lines, so that his eyes seemed to be 
peering through a net. 

The judge ascended the platform 
and took his seat at the long desk. 
The sheriff with the gavel clicked it 
against the wooden block, and every- 
body thereupon sat down. For a 
moment, Judge Wood glanced the 
length of the room. The autumn 
sunlight shone through tall windows 
upon a Colonial interior of white 
paint and mahogany. There were a 


good many spectators this morning; 
the grand jury had reported and de- 
fendants who had been held in jail 
were to plead. Reporters sat at their 
table. Lawyers whispered, an As- 
sistant State’s Attorney conferred 
with the court, and the sheriffs pre- 
pared to suppress any disturbance, 
to fetch prisoners from the cells in 
the basement, and to do whatever 
else was necessary for the orderly 
procedure of the court and the ex- 
ercise of their office. One of the 
sheriffs set a small, rose-colored 
vacuum-pitcher of water and a glass 
on the desk near Judge Wood. 

Putting on a pair of spectacles 
with silver rims, the judge leaned 
over the stack of papers in front of 
him. A name was called. A man 
stood at the mirroring brass rail in 
front of the bench. His attorney was 
at one side and the Assistant State’s 
Attorney at the other. The routine 
of the day had begun. 

Thugs, lechers, thieves, the weak 
and the vicious of society, went past 
one by one. The defense attorneys 
extenuated and pleaded and argued. 
The attorney for the State read the 
record, the recommendations of the 
police, the recommendation of the 
State. Judge Wood questioned, re- 
flected, sentenced, deferred sentence, 
or set bail pending trial. Now and 
then he made a sharp or philosophic 
remark, and the reporters for the 
newspapers took it down. 

About the middle of the morning, 
an elderly man with a dissolute, 
pudgy face was brought in. His blue 
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suit was spotted and baggy. His hair 
hung over the back of his dirty col- 
lar. Yet he had a bold air. 

“Don’t make out you don’t know 
me,” he said loudly, so that his words 
could be heard throughout the room. 
“You and me are well acquainted, 
ain’t we, Judge?” 

His attorney motioned to him 
angrily. 

“You know me,” the man said, 
“and I know you. Ain’t that so?” 

The State’s Attorney frowned 
and the sheriffs began to move 
towards the prisoner, but Judge 
Wood raised a finger calmly, ever so 
little. The sheriffs were annoyed at 
being prevented from using their 
authority, but they inclined their 
heads respectfully and waited. The 
reporters were attentive. They were 
familiar with unruly characters of 
this sort, perhaps besotted with drink 
or touched with some deeper woe, 
who broke into abuse. Occasionally 
it made good copy. The spectators 
leaned forward in awed curiosity. 

“T ain’t afraid of you,” the man 
said. “It’s you that’s afraid of me, 
ain’t it? I ain’t changed so much 
but what you know me, am I, now? 
Joe Wallace. That’s me. Thirty years 
ago you got me out of a murder 
rap. Right in this room. But it was 
Attorney Wood then. It wasn’t”— 
here he changed to a mincing man- 
ner—“your honor, your worship, 
the honorable court.” 

The sheriffs made as though to 
move forward, but again the judge 
restrained them with a lifted finger. 

“Your honor . . .” the attorney 
for the defendant began, in a pained, 
apologetic tone. Judge Wood made 
a slight grimace, as though to say, 
“There. Don’t be disturbed. We 


know it’s not your fault.” 

Joe Wallace cried, “The honor- 
able court! What the hell is honor- 
able about you? You knew I killed 
a man. I paid you with money I 
stole. You knew I stole it.” He took 
hold of the brass rail with both hands 
and clung to it, laughing in high, 
frantic glee. “You knew! You 
knew!” 

He began to scowl. His voice 
whined insolently. “Now it’s the 
honorable court. The guy that saved 
me from murder is going to give me 
a couple of years for stealing a car. 
That’s it, ain’t it, honorable?” 

Judge Wood glanced at the sher- 
iffs and nodded. They pushed for- 
ward, grasped Joe Wallace, and 
hustled him away. His shouts and 
curses, diminished by distance and 
walls, echoed faintly in the court- 
room. The reporters arose unobtru- 
sively and tiptoed out to telephone 
to their city editors. They were not 
fond of Judge Wood. He was too 
austere. Sometimes he rebuked them 
for (as he said) making melodrama 
out of the proceedings in his court- 
room, at the expense of truth and 
dignity. They felt that today he 
would not have much ground to 
complain. 

Judge Wood proceeded with the 
arraignments. His manner gave no 
clue to his thoughts. His voice was 
untroubled, his meager gestures were 
assured, his questioning of attorneys 
and defendants was as logical and 
lucid as ever, and his sentencing had 
the appearance neither of harshness 
nor of laxity. Once he removed 
the stopper from the rose-colored 
vacuum-jug and poured a glass of 
water, which he sipped in a detached 
way. 
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Just before noon recess, he beck- 
oned the Assistant State’s Attorney 
to the bench and informed him 


quietly that there would be no after- 
noon session. 


“Very well, sir. ’'m sorry about 


“Not at all,” Judge Woed said. 
“What he said was close to the truth. 
It is well for the truth to be spoken. 
In any event, I imagine you had 
heard something of the sort before?” 

a ees 

“Precisely.” 

Judge Wood arose. The sheriff 
rapped. Everybody else arose. Judge 
Wood went gravely past the sheriff 
who was holding the door open; he 
walked along the private corridor to 
his chambers and disappeared be- 
hind the door. A few minutes later, 
he summoned a sheriff and _ said, 
“Please have some lunch sent to me.” 

“Yes, sir. And what would you 
like?” 

“Anything, Thomas. A sandwich. 
Some coffee.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the afternoon papers.” 

“Yes, sir. We’re all sorry, sir... 

“Thank you, Thomas.” 

“If there’s anything, sir... 

“No. Nothing at all. . . The pris- 
oner is still downstairs?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Keep him there. He can be sent 
back to jail later in the day.” 

“Tou. oe 

Judge Wood handed the sheriff 
a dollar to pay for the lunch and 
the newspapers. Then he seated him- 
self in a leather armchair in the sun- 
light and waited. His head hung 
down and forward in an attitude of 
reflection. 

When the sheriff returned with a 


>” 


> 


tray containing the food and the 
afternoon papers, Judge Wood did 
not look up or say anything. The 
sheriff put the tray on the desk and 
went out quietly. In a few minutes, 
the judge sighed and stood up. He 
unwrapped the sandwich absently, 
but did not eat it. He drank some 
coffee. It was too hot, and he winced. 

He unfolded the newspapers and 
looked for the story about the inci- 
dent in the courtroom. Two papers 
had put the story on page one. The 
third had it on page two. The re- 
ports were substantially accurate, 
according to his remembrance; it 
was not so much the occurrence of 
the morning that interested him as 
the background to which the three 
stories referred warily, as though 
checked by the prospect of libel or 
contempt-of-court proceedings. He 
grunted. 

When he had read the stories, he 
took off his robe and hung it in a 
closet. He drank the rest of the cof- 
fee. Then he sat in the armchair 
again. A knock at the door aroused 
him; it was the sheriff. He handed 
Judge Wood two envelopes and went 
out. The judge opened the envelopes. 
One contained a note of apology 
from Joe Wallace’s lawyer. He put 
it aside. The other, from the As- 
sistant State’s Attorney, contained 
a memorandum on the criminal 
career of Wallace. The dates covered 
almost forty years, beginning with 
reform school for theft. Assault and 
theft were the common charges in 
his early life; they had resulted in 
prison terms in New York, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, and California. Later 
he had been sentenced as a common 
drunkard, and twice for possessing 
narcotics. In 1914, he had been in- 
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dicted for murdering and robbing 
a factory paymaster named Gregory 
Hart. He had been tried but ac- 
quitted. 

Judge Wood—slouched in his arm- 
chair with his heavy feet balancing 
on the rims of the heels, the toes 
inward and touching—frowned as 
he remembered. At first he had been 
certain that Wallace was innocent. 
When he learned that his client was 
not, he had felt impelled neverthe- 
less to continue the defense and he 
had maneuvered brilliantly upon a 
technical fault in the proceedings to 
force an acquittal. He had accepted 
money that Wallace swore had been 
raised by friends; but obviously it 
was part of the money taken in the 
robbery of the murdered paymaster. 

The case earned the young lawyer 
immediate respect among his com- 
petitors, but once the victory had 
been attained, he suffered a revul- 
sion as strong as his original satis- 
faction. He seldom afterwards ac- 
cepted a criminal case. He prospered 
in general practice, ventured into 
city politics with a view to improv- 
ing certain notorious conditions, suc- 
ceeded, went to the State Legisla- 
ture, and, being too able and in- 
creasingly too uncompromising to 
adjust himself to the practical needs 
of his party, he was juggled onto the 
bench, where he would be out of the 
way. 
As he reflected on these circum- 
stances, the telephone broke in sev- 
eral times, but he did not answer. 
He imagined that the calls were from 
friends who had seen the stories in 
the newspapers or from cranks, or 
perhaps from the newspapers them- 
selves, asking comment. 

He left the chamber and went 


unobserved into the basement, where 
a sheriff let him into the cellroom. 
Wallace was the only prisoner, the 
others having been removed to the 
County Jail. Judge Wood ap- 
proached the barred door and said, 
“Wallace, I want to speak to you.” 

Wallace came forward and put 
his hands on the bars. He pressed his 
face against them. 

“Get the hell outa here,” he said. 
“T gotta go to jail but I don’t hafta 
be pestered by you. I know my 
rights. If I had money I could buy 
you to get me out again. But I ain’t 
got any money. It’s no use wasting 
your time here, honorable. I guess 
I told you off, didn’t I?” 

He spat on the floor at the judge’s 
feet. 

The judge turned quietly and 
walked out. He said to the sheriff, 
“He may be taken to jail now.” 

When he was back in his cham- 
bers, he telephoned an order for Wal- 
lace to be given a mental examina- 
tion. Then he put on his coat and 
hat and went out privately. He 
boarded a bus, rode to a park some 
distance from the center of the city, 
and walked until dusk among the 
trees, beside a quiet lake. 

Judge Wood lived in the best part 
of the city. The house had ten rooms, 
and the grounds were half an acre. 
The judge and his wife did not need 
so large a house now, for their three 
daughters were married and de- 
parted, but they were fond of the 
place and had decided not to sell it. 

When he arrived home, his wife 
opened the door for him before he 
could get his thumb on the latch. 
She was a small, bustling woman, 
whose head came not much above 
his elbow. 
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“Oh, Stevie,” she said, “those ter- 
rible stories!” 

He leaned to kiss her. “No use to 
be worried by them, Fanny.” 

“You’ve been worried yourself.” 

“Well, perhaps.” 

“You should send those editors to 
jail. You should. . .” 

“Don’t be spluttering around, 
now,” he said. “It happened in open 
court. It’s all quite legal for the 
papers to print.” He removed his 
coat and handed it to his wife, who 
hung it in the closet for him. “I 
don’t pretend I like it, though.” 

He put his arm about her and 
they went into the living room, 
where there was a fire on the hearth. 

“You’ve had so many telephone 
calls,” his wife said. “One of them 
was Jack. He wants you to call him.” 

“J will. What did he want?” 

“He didn’t say. I suppose .. . 

“Well, later, then.” 

Jack Fletcher, an attorney, was 
his closest friend. 

“T hope,” his wife said, sitting on 
the arm of his chair, “this isn’t going 
to upset you again. I thought you 
had settled this with yourself years 
ago, Stevie. I thought we had both 
settled it.” 

He touched her hand. “I don’t 
know that I shall ever be able to 
settle it, not entirely,” he said. 
“Sometimes I forget about it. But 
that’s about the best I can do.” 

“Oh, Stevie, there’s nobody that 
knows you that would suspect you 
for a minute of doing anything... 
anything .. .” 

He smiled wryly. “But everybody 
doesn’t know me so well as you do, 
Fan. Or maybe”—he pinched her— 
“they know me better.” His strong 
head and white hair were remark- 


ably handsome in the firelight, she 
thought. His face was less stern and 
thoughtful than when he was in 
court. But it was never relaxed fully. 
There was always a shadow of ten- 
sion. He saw her studying him and 
he shook his head solemnly. 

“Let’s have dinner early,” he said. 
“I’m starved.” 

They had no servants. His wife 
said that she had cooked for five 
persons when the girls were home 
and she was quite able to cook for 
two now. 

She went into the kitchen, and 
the judge sat watching the fire. Once 
he got up and rearranged the logs 
with the poker. He whistled to him- 
self, absently, softly. 

At dinner they talked of other 
things. The weather. The food. The 
death of a friend. A recent letter 
from one of their daughters. After 
dinner, the judge went into his 
study, shut the door, and stood for 
a long time in the darkness looking 
out onto the grounds of the house. 
There was some light from the street. 
He saw the bare maples, the dark 
masses of evergreens, automobiles 
passing, people passing. He fancied 
that some of the people glanced curi- 
ously at the house as they went along. 
Everywhere in the city, people would 
be reading the stories in the news- 
papers and making remarks about 
him tonight. They would be saying 
that he was unfit to be a judge. It 
was something that he had said often 
and often to himself. He was think- 
ing it now, alone in the dark study. 
In a drawer of his desk was his resig- 
nation, written out five years ago 
and signed. He had almost sent it 
a score of times. He took it from 
the drawer, still without putting on 
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the light, and he weighed it in his 
hand. It was the ballot that would 
alter his own fate, and he had the 
power to cast it or withhold it. 
Though he was not a religious man, 
in the sense of going to church or 
praying, he said aloud in the dark- 
ness, “Help me,” not knowing par- 
ticularly whom he was addressing, 
but feeling that alone he was not 
equal to the decision. He put the en- 
velope containing his resignation 
into his pocket. There was a stamp 
on it, and the envelope was addressed 
to the Presiding Justice of the court. 

Somewhat after eight o’clock he 
left his study. His wife was knitting 
in front of the fire. She looked up 
expectantly. 

“[’m going out for a while,” he 
said. “If Jack calls, tell him I may 
happen in, but not to stay in on my 
account.” 

“All right, Stevie.” 

She did not ask him where else he 
was going. She helped him put on 
his coat and he kissed her and went 
out through the kitchen. She heard 
him open the doors of the garage 
and drive the car away. 

Judge Wood went to the other 
side of the city by roundabout ways, 
avoiding the thick-flowing streets in 
the center. He came to a neighbor- 
hood considerably poorer than his 
own, but respectable beyond the 
neon glow of saloons. The houses 
were three-story or four-story, with 
no yard in front and little in back. 
He left his car twice and sought out 
the numbers on the houses with a 
flashlight. When he came to the one 
he wanted, he pressed the button for 
the top floor, and, after a consider- 
able wait, he saw a light go on in the 
hallway and he heard somebody 


coming downstairs. The door opened 
and a middle-aged, thin woman stood 
there. 

“Are you Mrs. Utley?” he asked. 

—_ 

“TI am Judge Stephen Wood.” 

She said nothing for a time. 

“Well,” she said then, “what is it 
you want?” 

“T want to talk to you.” 

“Talk away.” 

“I'd prefer to go inside the house.” 

“I don’t want you inside the 
house.” 

“Oh. Very well, then.” 

But she said, “Come in, if you 
want to. I suppose there’s no harm 
in it.” 

He followed her up three flights 
of stairs. She led him into a small 
living room furnished in imitation 
maple—two chairs, 1 sofa, a table, 
cheap but neat. The carpet was 
worn; it had been turned so that 
the unsightliest places were under 
the sofa and an easy chair. The 
woman did not offer to take his 
hat. He put it on the table. 

“Sit down,” she said. “I’m alone 
here. You can talk.” 

He sat down. 

“You saw the story in the paper 
tonight?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“You’re still bitter with me about 
your father?” 

“My father might be alive today 
if it wasn’t for your kind that pro- 
tects criminals.” 

“Tt isn’t as simple as that, Mrs. 
Utley.” 

“You wouldn’t be here to see me, 
if it wasn’t on your conscience.” 

“No,” he said, “that’s so. That’s 
very true. Is your mother still alive?” 


“No 3? 
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“TI suppose she hated me?” 

The woman rocked in her chair. 
“No,” she said, at length, “to be 
honest, she didn’t. At first, she hated 
you, but when she got older she 
forgave you. She said it didn’t bring 
father back to hate you, and you 
were no worse than other lawyers 
that earned money by getting mur- 
derers out of prison. She said you’d 
pay for it somehow.” 

She went on rocking and did not 
look at him. He said nothing. After 
a while she said, “It isn’t only my 
father. How many other people has 
this Wallace hurt since you got him 
free? A good many hasn’t he, one 
way and another? Maybe he hasn’t 
killed anybody else. Or maybe he 
has and hasn’t got caught. But any- 
way he’s been a bad man and it was 
you that set him free to hurt other 
people all these years. I suppose you 
were well paid for it.” 

“T was,” he said. “It was my first 
large fee.” 

“And you’re proud of it.” 

“No.” 

She watched him. “I sometimes 
wonder how a man can do what you 
did,” she said. 

He looked down. 

“A murderer,” she said. “Stolen 
money. You knew.” 

“Not at first.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I know you have 
ways of arguing yourself out of it. 
You’re a smart lawyer. You can 
probably argue anything away. But 
that don’t make it honest.” 

“A lawyer has obligations to his 
client.” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me. I know 
right from wrong. If you knew as 
mech... 

“Hardly anything is all right or all 


wrong,” he said. 

She shrugged and grimaced. 
“Lawyers,” she said. ““They do any- 
thing you pay them for. In our 
family we weren’t brought up that 
way. Maybe that’s why I live in 
this place and you live the way you 
do. I’ve seen your house. I’ve walked 
by it. But I don’t envy you. I had 
an honest husband. He didn’t leave 
me much, but what he left he got 
honest. He didn’t steal and he didn’t 
take what was stolen.” 

A picture of a soldier was on the 
wall. 

“Who is that?” he asked. 

*“My son.” 

“Where is he?” 

“The last I heard, he was some- 
where in China. A prisoner.” 

“T see. I'll go now, Mrs. Utley.” 

“He fought so people like you 
could live a comfortable life,” she 
said, without anger. “Even if he 
comes back and works hard all his 
life, he’ll never have a life like yours. 
But you'll always be Judge Wood. 
You'll have your nice house. And 
how did you get your nice house? 
I'd rather be a street-woman than 
be a lawyer. So I would.” 

If she had been angry, he wouldn’t 
have minded so much. He might 
have defended himself. But she 
sounded calm, even complacent, as 
though she were incontrovertibly 
right and saw no sense in being 
angry or disturbed. It irritated him 
to be abused so impersonally. She had 
the air of discussing life in the ab- 
stract, like a learned philosopher; he 
did not want to argue on that plane, 
for he felt that in the abstract he 
was wrong. 

He got up and took his hat and 
nodded. “Good night,” he said. “I’m 
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sorry to have disturbed you. I don’t 
know why I came.” 

“T know,” she said, “‘and I’m sorry 
for you. But I can’t do anything for 
you, and you can’t for me.” 

He started down the steps. 

“T won’t go down with you,” she 
said. “I worked hard today. I guess 
you can find the way.” 

“Thank you. I think I can.” 

He walked gravely down the stairs 
and shut the door carefully. 

It was silly of him to have gone 
there. Suppose she said something to 
the newspapers? Suppose the news- 
papers sent somebody to see her? But 
it was not likely. 

He wondered how many thou- 
sands of persons tonight were think- 
ing and saying what she had said, 
that he was dishonest, that he was 
unfit to be a judge, that many a 
one he sentenced to prison was less 
guilty than he. The envelope con- 
taining his resignation was urgent in 
his pocket. He stopped once when 
he saw a mailtruck collecting, but 
went on without accomplishing the 
irrevocable act. He stopped again at 
a corner box. After a few moments 
of hesitation, he continued. He had 
for so long trained himself to pre- 
side passionless over the passions of 
others that he was unable to yield 
recklessly to his own immoderate 
inclination to mail the letter and 
thus, with a dramatic gesture, to be 
rid of the burden that he had sus- 
tained for many years. Some excuse 
could always be made (he said to 
himself) for resigning—a desire to 
return to the private practice of 
law, the necessity for moving to a 
different climate for the sake of his 
health. Everybody would know and 
would talk about it secretly, but 
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then, they talked secretly about it 
now. It was almost fifteen years be- 
fore he came to the retirement age; 
he did not think he could bear up 
that long. 

Still, the resourcefulness, caution, 
and judicial temper that he had culti- 
vated, the technique and habit of ob- 
serving a matter from all viewpoints, 
turned his emotional purpose aside. 
He liked being a judge; he enjoyed 
the sense of being a resort for affairs 
that other men were not able to 
manage by themselves. The salary 
was comfortable, the tenure was not 
subject to anybody’s whim, the pen- 
sion upon retirement was liberal. 
And he had his wife and daughters 
to think of. Was it fair to them to 
bring this scandal even more promi- 
nently into the light? The stories 
in the newspapers would be for- 
gotten in a week. Other things 
would obscure and then obliterate 
them. There would remain only the 
undercurrent, a trickle of talk at 
most, nothing that could venture 
above the surface. 

And yet, would he be able to enter 
the courtroom day after day for fif- 
teen more years, knowing what was 
in his heart? Would he be able to 
look into the faces of men who had 
done nothing but steal a few dollars 
or quarrel with their wives, and 
smite them with the law, while he 
postponed his own case and kept it 
awaiting judgment in his mind? 
Rather, had he not already judged, 
and was he not, like an agile at- 
torney, delaying the execution of a 
just sentence? Or was he, in all this, 
almost psychopathically sensitive, re- 
quiring of himself more than he 
would have required of anybody 
else, declining to give himself the 
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advantage of the tolerant attitudes 
of the world that he considered in 
judging defendants at the bar? 

Weary and disturbed, he dis- 
covered that he had been driving 
towards the home of his friend 
Fletcher, which was close to his own. 
The car faltered on a steep hill, he 
changed the gears, and rushed up 
through the autumn night. There 
were lights in Fletcher’s home. Judge 
Wood drove in under the carriage 
porch. A figure approached his car 
from the lawn. It was Fletcher. 

“That you, Steve?” Fletcher asked. 
He had a rich, effortless voice. 

“Yes. What are you doing, Jack?” 

“Getting the air. I called Fanny 
and I hoped you might be over.” 

“Will my car be in the way here?” 

“Oh, no. Want to go inside? Or 
shall we walk out here a bit? Fine 
stars tonight. Reminds me of when 
I was a boy in the country.” 

The grounds were extensive and 
were enclosed by a brick wall. The 
two men walked slowly across the 
lawns. 

“Cigar, Steve?” 

“Thanks.” 

They stopped, and Fletcher’s 
lighter illuminated the strong face 
and projecting head of the judge, 
and then his own face, which was 
more delicate. He was a smaller man 
than Judge Wood, quicker in his 
actions. His voice seemed oddly to 
belong to somebody else, it was so 
resonant and full and slow. 

The cigar smoke dissolved into the 
clear air. The two men walked with- 
out saying anything, but they felt 
friendly and at ease. It was odd that 
in the years of their friendship they 
had never discussed the subject that 
they were both thinking of now. 


The judge had been too proud to 
burden his friend with his own prob- 
lem, and he was aware, likewise, that 
to admit that there was a problem 
prejudiced the possibility of a de- 
sirable solution of it. Fletcher, on 
his side, was too discreet to speak 
first. 

When they had walked for half 
an hour in silence, Fletcher said, “‘It’s 
getting chilly. Shall we go in? I’ve 
had a fire in the study all evening 
and it was very pleasant to feel.” 

“Yes. If you aren’t busy.” 

“No. I’m having an evening to 
myself.” 

They walked slowly round to the 
garden and entered directly into the 
study. The fire in the brick fireplace 
was low. Fletcher put three pieces of 
split oak across the andirons, and 
the small flames began to curl along 
the edges of the wood. He took the 
judge’s overcoat and hat and placed 
them %n a chair in a corner and put 
his own hat and coat on another 
chair. The judge stood looking 
around at the shelves of books. The 
fire capered silently on the hearth. 

“Cigar, Steve?” 

“Don’t mind if I do. They’re 
good ones, Jack. Very good.” 

Fletcher held the lighter again. 
Then they seated themselves at either 
end of the hearth. 

“I’ve about decided to resign,” 
the judge abruptly said. 

His friend blew smoke calmly up- 
ward. 

“On account of today’s. . .?” 

“Yes, in a way. But it’s a worry 
and a shame that’s with me every 
day, Jack. If I’ve never said anything 
to you about it, it’s because...” 

Fletcher nodded. 


“You’re too scrupulous,” he said. 
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“How can one be too scrupu- 
lous?” 

“You talk like a young man, Steve. 
Like a good young man, but un- 
seasoned.” 

“JT think not.” 

“You did for Wallace only what 
any other lawyer would have done, 
if the lawyer’d been able enough. 
You did superbly your duty to your 
client.” 

“But I had a greater duty to so- 
ciety. I knew he was a murderer.” 

“In doing your duty to your 
client, you are doing your duty to 
society. There is no way to do it 
better.” 

Judge Wood shook his head and 
sighed. “Now we are coming to 
subtleties of argumentation. We are 
trying to obscure what is entirely 
plain. We are being lawyers. I’ve 
been through this many times, and 
I have never convinced myself.” 


Fletcher got up and went medita- 
tively to a section of the formidable 


bookshelves. He selected a small 
book, bound in black leather, and, 
coming back close to the hearth and 
the light of a lamp on his polished 
desk, he searched for a certain page. 
He put his cigar on a brass ashtray 
and began to read in his sober, com- 
pelling voice: 

“If a flaw can be detected in 
the proceedings or in the evidence, 
if a doubt, not of guilt, but of the 
proper proof of same, can be fairly 
roused, the counsel is bound to press 
these advantages with all achievable 
effect, and cause if possible the ac- 
quittal of a man whom he may 
know to be in fact guilty as charged. 
If he halt or recoil in this duty, he 
may receive the plaudits of a few 
shallow sentimentalists, but he draws 


upon himself the execration of his 
treachery and desertion from all the 
better part of the profession.’ ” 

He stopped, as though to give op- 
portunity for the words to take 
effect. He read on: 

“*To sum up, if the facts give 
him or seem to give him prima facie 
a case recognized by the law, what- 
ever morality may say of it, you 
cannot rightfully disobey the order 
of the client to do your utmost to 
win it for him.’ ” 

Judge Wood flicked cigar ash into 
the fire with a gesture of contempt. 

“Reed, on the ‘Conduct of Law 
Suits,’ ” he said. “I’ve read it many 
times, Jack, and I’m no more per- 
suaded by hearing you read it than 
by hearing myself. It is possible to 
satisfy oneself intellectually with 
such devices, but one does not satisfy 
the heart.” 

Fletcher smiled. 

“The heart, Steve?” he replied. 
“You know that the heart is a poor 
organ for making a just determina- 
tion of any cause.” 

“There are some things that words 
and logic do not take hold of, Jack. 
I feel that I am wrong. I wonder 
constantly whether this feeling alone 
is not enough to disqualify me, even 
if it were without just cause. What 
effect does it have in my disposing 
of cases? Am I too lenient, thinking 
of myself? Am I too harsh, trying 
to atone through others for my own 
guilt? I don’t know.” 

His friend put the book on the 
desk and began to walk up and down 
in front of the hearth with his hands 
behind his back, with an air of good 
nature, and yet of unflinching seri- 
ousness. 

“Steve,” he said, “though we’ve 
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never talked of your case, I’ve 
thought of it very often. I have 
thought that sometime I should like 
to argue it. I think that if I argued 
it, I should concede that you were 
guilty as charged, that you had acted 
against society. Not because I be- 
lieved so, but because I thought 
there were more important aspects. 
It is a complicated case, in which 
one man is defendant, prosecutor, 
jury, and judge. 

“Who is the man who has never 
acted against society? All mankind 
could be indicted on that score. For 
thirty years you have been penalized 
in your soul. Have you ever imposed 
so severe a penalty on any other 
man? You have been an excellent 
judge; I think that is generally 
agreed. You have done many wise 
acts in behalf of society. Are these 
to be ignored because once you 
erred?” He took up his cigar and 
puffed on it briskly. Then he pointed 
with it at the judge. 

“And have you a right to resign 
now?” he asked. ““Wouldn’t it be 
both cowardly and unfair, a more 
injurious act against the state than 
you committed in the first instance? 
You have years more to serve as a 
judge. Are you not bound to give 
society the fruit of the experience 
and the inward searching that have 
been yours? Whatever may be your 
wish, it is your duty to remain on 
the bench. Even if every day were 
like today, you have no right to 
evade either the penalty of a past 
error or the obligation of a present 
duty.” 

Judge Wood said nothing. After 
a time, Fletcher went out and re- 
turned with two drinks. He and 
Judge Wood drank without speak- 


ing, and at length the judge arose, 
put on his hat and coat, shook 
hands, and departed through the 
garden, still without saying so much 
as ““Good-night” or “Good-bye.” 

When he arrived home, the house 
was dark except for one small light 
in the lower hallway. His wife was 
in bed. She was not asleep, but she 
pretended to be, for she knew better 
than to question her husband. He 
undressed in the dark and lay beside 
her. After an hour, he got up and 
stood at the window for a long time. 
She fell asleep before he returned. 

In the morning, he was thought- 
ful, but not forbidding. He spoke 
about the weather and remarked 
that he thought the motor of the 
car did not sound right. He com- 
mented on the news in the morning 
newspaper. He saw that the court- 
room story of the preceding evening 
had been carried over, briefly and 
farther back in the pages. 

When he left, he kissed his wife 
as usual. He felt the question in her 
thought, but he did not answer it. 
In fact, the answer was not yet 
clear to him. 

She telephoned to Fletcher as soon 
as her husband had left, but Fletcher 
had already gone. She tried his of- 
fice. He had not been there. Quickly 
she put on her coat and hat and 
hurried out to the bus. She rode to 
the courthouse. 

She went into the room where 
her husband presided. Nobody recog- 
nized her. She sat far back, watch- 
ing the clock. 

At ten o’clock, the sheriffs were 
waiting expectantly. 

At half past ten there was an air 
of uneasiness in the courtroom. The 
bench was still empty. The judge’s 
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wife fidgeted with a button on her heard a loud click, and the people 

coat. The button came away in her arose, and the sheriff cried, “The 

hand. She looked at it in surprise honorable County Court!” 

and perturbation. Then she put it She looked up, and it was her 

into her handbag. husband. He did not see her. He 
As she was glancing down, she began the business of the day. 


Flotsam 


FraNcEs MINTURN HowarpD 


Pack up, pack up the summer’s curious toys— 
Shell, coral, ringéd stone. Man, child and dog 

The beach blows clear of us. In spume and spray 

A cheek of metal, harsh, inimical, 

Lifts with a hostile look. Our long warm room 

Is closed to us. There’s something ferrous here, 

A cold shield turned against us. Pack and go, 
New waters wash our footprints. How the bold birds 
Fall from the sky like vultures, that were hung 
(When warm and bright and glorious we tumbled 
Dipping our hands in summer) on the fringe 

Of our contentment! Mewing from the sky 

Little thin cries of discontent and distance 

They arched, and made us more secure in Now 
That splashed and swam and colored all about us 
In the heart’s red bubble, the beating pulse of sun, 
The round wet green we tossed to flying air, 
Laughter and easy loves like little waves running. 
But now these far-off discontents are swelled 

To nightmare fowl; they sit the sand like stone, 
They walk like owners. Our cold carrion flesh 

Fills their appraising eyes. Pack up, pack up, 

Wind fiddles the long dry grasses. The sands are bare, 
An older tenant keeps the lease and we 

Like crusted driftwood, bone of dogfish, weed 

And broken shell, are pelted back towards town, 
Dishevelled, polished, with an errant gleam 

Brushed here and there, most briefly, that the sea 
Puts, sometimes, on the creatures of its house. 


Beauty Is Worship 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


HEN the Reverend Mr. 

James Calderwood crossed 

the water from his own 
parish of Grant’s Cove to that sec- 
tion of the coast known as “The 
Inlet,” he had in mind only the ad- 
vancement of the Church. In the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants of 
this part of Nova Scotia, the Inlet 
people had never been visited by a 
dominie. Fishermen and small farm- 
ers like most of the coast-dwellers, 
they recognized no leadership but 
that of Thomas Duncan, whose gen- 
eral store and post-office had long 
ago taken the place of a meeting- 
house for his godless kinsmen and 
neighbors. 

It was late in the day when Cal- 
derwood passed Gull Point and tied 
his skiff to Duncan’s dock. As the 
tall, thin minister walked up the 
muddy slope, he counted houses and 
multiplied each by five. Families 
might be larger here than at Grant’s 
Cove, and it would be a fine feat if 
he could persuade Duncan to wor- 
ship at his church, whose attendance 
was falling off through death of its 
members. 

The droning of bagpipes stopped 
him short. Today wasn’t Sunday, 
but habit made Calderwood think it 
was, and a rooted dislike of noise 
wrinkled his otherwise handsome face 
that sun and wind had weathered. 
On porches and at windows children 
and a few women showed them- 
selves, listening to the pipes rather 
than watching the minister whom 
they had never seen before. The men, 


of course, were away fishing. Calder- 
wood felt slighted and angry as he 
entered Duncan’s store. 

A passageway was formed by bar- 
rels of salted cod and casks of herr- 
ing. Strings of dried beef and loops 
of rope hung from the low rafters, 
the broad counters were piled with 
goods, and some dirty oil lamps had 
already been lit to illuminate the in- 
terior. One lamp, higher and brighter 
than the others, swung above the 
counter behind the cashier’s cage 
of gingerbread scroll-work. The 
counter had been cleared for several 
feet this side of the cage, and on it 
a tall, golden-haired girl of perhaps 
twenty years was lifting her knees 
in the traditional movements of the 
sean triubhas. The pipes wailed on. 


“Wind from the door fluttered the 


lamp flame, and Calderwood cleared 
his throat. 

“Mr. Duncan?” 
Duncan!” 

The pipes died unwillingly. A 
thick, grizzled head with greying 
sideburns and watery blue eyes ap- 
peared at the wicket of the cage. 
Duncan blinked at the minister and 
nodded to the girl, who dropped her 
arms, put her hands on her hips, and 
rolled her eyes impatiently. 

“Ech!” said Duncan. “What is 
it?” 

When Calderwood introduced 
himself, the dancer bowed from the 
hips as if she were on exhibit. Her 
ruddy face softened. She grasped the 
top of the cage and lowered herself 
to the edge of the counter, where 


he said. “Mr. 
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she sat cross-legged, brushing the lint 
of her white turtleneck sweater from 
her slim tartan trews. The pipes 
groaned as Duncan put them on a 
shelf behind him and came out from 
behind the counter. 

“My daughter, Barbara,” Duncan 
said. ““Noo, what is it?” 

Calderwood cleared his throat 
again, linked his hands behind him. 
He did not know how to begin, but 
was aware of the girl’s rapt atten- 
tion, her chastened look. Duncan was 
round and muscular, with powerful 
shoulders in a black jersey and short 
legs thrust into sea boots. He 
breathed hard, as if about to leap 
at the minister, yet Calderwood told 
his errand in careful words inflected 
with his Aberdeen accent. Duncan 
listened closely, then snorted, shook 
his head, and snapped his suspenders. 

“So-o ... Ye’re asking me to be 
a bellwether, to lead sheep to yer 
sairmons. Is that it?” 

Calderwood straightened and met 
Duncan’s look. 

“T am,” he said. “That is, if you’re 
a Christian.” 

“If I’m a Christian! Hear him, 
Barbara? A Christian!” 

Duncan lowered his bullish head, 
rounded upon the minister. 

“This I'll say, though. Ye’re the 
first dominie has come over to visit 
us. 

Calderwood stood his ground, 
raised his head higher. ““What’s your 
answer, Mr. Duncan?” 

While he waited for the answer 
he watched Barbara, who colored 
and turned appealingly to her father. 
Her full lips moved in what might 
be a silent prayer. Her blue eyes 
widened in anticipation. The light 
fell on her white neck, her round 


arms, the short helmet of her hair, 
red-gold and crisp and curling. 

“We'll cross the water Sunday,” 
Thomas Duncan promised. “If we 
come, the others here will follow.” 

Calderwood shook Duncan’s hand. 
He allowed his thin shoulders to sag, 
looked at the floor, smiled cau- 
tiously. 

“And your wife, Mr. Duncan?” 

““Mairi’s dead. If she was living, 
she’d ha’ come to you long ago!” 

There was such bitterness in his 
tone, where sorrow should have 
been, that Calderwood looked up 
quickly. His eyes shifted from Dun- 
can to Barbara, and in her face he 
found the father’s fierce recalci- 
trance tamed by beauty. 

“[’'m sorry,’’ Calderwood said. 
“God rest her.” 

He looked down again, shifted his 
feet. 

“T noticed the dancing . . . From 
what I know, it’s very good. It’s 
professional.” 

Duncan grunted, leaned back in 
satisfaction, showed white, strong 
teeth in a crooked smile. He waved 
his hand at Barbara. 

“Up again, lassie! Show the dom- 
inie how it’s done.” 

But Calderwood, feeling his shy- 
ness return, shook his head. “An- 
other time, Mr. Duncan. We’ll meet 
often, I hope. And on Sunday I'll 
see you and the young lady for cer- 
tain.” 

The parting was brief and busi- 
ness-like, yet the young minister 
carried away from the Inlet the seeds 
of a new life. Even when he had 
reached the stone parsonage at the 
head of the cove, he could not dis- 
cipline his thoughts. He went to his 
study upstairs, sat down stiffly at 
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his desk, and frowned at the blank 
sheets of paper that challenged him 
to write his sermon. Midnight passed, 
but the sermon eluded him. A shadow 
lay across his desk; as he stared at 
the wall, he recalled the full image 
of the girl dancing, her short hair 
tumbling about her white neck, her 
blue eyes wilful and free from the 
conventions that bound him. When 
at last he began to write, he felt that 
he had perfectly mastered his topic. 

On Sunday, Mr. Calderwood him- 
self pulled the church bell rope. 
When he looked from the weather- 
beaten porch down the rocky road, 
he could see his village stirring, mak- 
ing ready. He shaded his eyes and 
looked across the gleaming water to 
the Inlet, where on a clear day like 
this the bell could be heard very well. 
There was still no sign of a boat from 
the Inlet when the first of his own 
parishioners shook his hand and 
passed into the church. The church 
filled quickly, and the children play- 
ing outside finally came inside. The 
minister rang the bell for the last 
time, barred the door, and moved 
slowly up the aisle. 

As Mr. Calderwood mounted the 
platform, Bible in one hand, tuning 
fork in the other, he became con- 
vinced that the last five empty rows 
of seats had waited all these years 
for the Inlet folks. Even the varnish 
on the benches was not worn off. 
Then he looked at the empty places 
in other rows. He had buried Mrs. 
MacCool only this week. The Fergu- 
sons and the Bannisters had moved 
to Winter Harbor. And various ail- 
ments were keeping the older people 
at home . . . Soon, at this rate, the 
empty seats would outnumber the 
full ones. Today in particular, it 


seemed to Mr. Calderwood that his 
congregation was dying for the lack 
of new blood. When he held up his 
hand for quiet, the whispering 
stopped at once. The assembled choir 
began to sing the opening hymn. 

He had just begun his sermon in 
a halting voice when the knocking 
and rattling of the barred door be- 
gan. Faces more puzzled than his 
own turned away from him to look 
at the door in amazement, but James 
Calderwood knew that the hour of 
increase had come. A tide of ex- 
pectancy followed him from the 
platform as he strode up the center 
aisle and unbarred the door. His face 
was shining as he put out his hand 
to greet the first of the newcomers, 
a bearded old man with a bald head. 

“The Inlet?” Calderwood asked. 

“Aye!” the old man said. 

“Be welcome,” Calderwood whis- 
pered. 

Thomas Duncan came last, or 
seemingly so, with a wintry smile 
and a hard hand chilled by the trip 
across the water. Calderwood pressed 
his hand firmly and watched his 
eyes to see what the smile was about. 

“Barbara’s coming,” said Duncan, 
turning to the door again. “Ah, here 
fons...” 

Calderwood paled, Barbara red- 
dened. Her small, warm hand stead- 
ied him. Her eyes were glowing as 
she leaned forward and her hair, be- 
neath the black tam ’o shanter with 
the green topknot, was ruddy gold. 

“Twas hard to persuade them,” 
she confided to the minister. “I had 
to threaten hell itself!” 

Calderwood nodded and faced the 
staring congregation. As he followed 
the girl down the aisle, he heard 
whispers and one distinct voice that 
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said: “Whisht! Duncan’s folk, the 
heathens!” To his amazement the 
Duncans took two front seats va- 
cated by the recent dead; the other 
Inlet folk filled the rear benches. 
Although the church quieted again, 
the members looked expectantly to 
their minister for an explanation of 
this intrusion, but Calderwood, an- 
gered by their unfriendliness, con- 
tinued his sermon from where he 
had left off. 

He reddened at the words on the 
paper before him. It was as if he had 
deliberately chosen the subject sure 
to offend Barbara. He tried to keep 
his eyes from the tartan scarf at her 
throat as he condemned some of the 
arts and most of the pastimes. Novel 
reading was an indulgence to be su- 
pervised. Music and painting were 
for idlers. And dancing—dancing 
could be the Devil’s jig . . . When 
he finished, a pleased hush of re- 
spect supplied the place of applause. 
The older people, whose impover- 
ished lives were full of work and 
prayer, liked what he had said, but 
Calderwood was afraid to look at 
Barbara then. 

He led the choir in the singing 
that followed. Six men and ten 
women combined roaring heartiness 
with reedy quavering to sanctify the 
air. The words they knew by heart, 
yet they depended on the dominie’s 
tuning fork for the proper pitch. 
When the singing was over, there 
was but one announcement that Cal- 
derwood had to make. This was Jan- 
uary; in far-off May, he reminded 
his parish, the great Gaelic gathering 
took place at Tignish. The church 
business committee would meet soon 
and decide what the parish should 
bring to the Mod. A hum of pleasant 


comment followed his words and 
people began to rise. 

Oldsters blocked the minister’s 
way, seeking his hand, thanking him 
for a good, strong sermon. The Dun- 
cans were walking to the door, but 
he could not free himself quickly. 
When at last he strode up the aisle 
calling them by name, only Thomas 
Duncan heard and heeded. Barbara 
stopped too, but hung her head and 
frowned at the floor. 

“Thank you for coming,” Mr. 
Calderwood told Duncan. “And for 
bringing so many of your folk. I 
hope it was no trouble?” 

He was watching Barbara’s face 
when her father answered. 

“She’s angry, Dominie.” 

“That sermon was not kind,” Bar- 
bara said, turning up indignant 
eyes. “At the Inlet I was ever free. 
Here, I'd be bound by strictness.” 

“Och!” Duncan said. “ Twas 
nothing personal!” 

But the girl would not smile, shook 
her head, and moved away. Someone 
took the minister’s arm, got between 
him and the Duncans. When he was 
free again, Barbara and her father 
were gone. The church emptied 
quickly, and Calderwood, locking the 
door, felt the sun tap his shoulder. 
He turned and glanced toward the 
landing, where some boats had just 
started for the Inlet. He waved with- 
out hope of response, and walked 
toward the parsonage. Now he knew 
what was wrong. He had condemned 
dancing to one who felt it was no 
sin, and he would not be forgiven. 
As he ate supper under the watchful 
eyes of his housekeeper, Mrs. Auch- 
incloss, he tried to talk away his lone- 
liness, but the dour middle-aged 
widow was unresponsive. 
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That night Calderwood tried to 
forget the sermon. As he tossed in 
the high four-poster bed he thought 
ahead to May at Tignish. His people 
still spoke the Gaelic. The men could 
sing songs that were old when their 
grandsires were boys; the women 
wove and dyed tartans of local wool 
from treasured formulas. The fes- 
tival would bring money-prizes and 
fame to many. Even his church 
would benefit from this participa- 
tion. Yes, Calderwood decided, 
Grant’s Cove must excel at the Mod. 

But what about the Inlet? Had 
they liked his sermon, the church 
itself, the waiting benches? All week 
Calderwood worried about the next 
sermon. It should not be strict and 
frighten off the newcomers; but if 
it were too mild, Grant’s Cove would 
shake their heads at his inconsist- 
ency. Tuesday he began writing. By 
Thursday he had torn up a hundred 
sheets of paper. On Friday he dis- 
covered the safe topic of love feasts, 
and finished writing. 

On Sunday Peter Marshall opened 
the church. A short, emaciated, 
bandy-legged man, Peter was as near 
to reprobate as the Cove afforded; 
he made whiskey, tippled in solitude, 
and worked infrequently. He did not 
even pay tithes, but today he was 
both sexton and bellman. Calder- 
wood’s hands trembled as he dressed. 
He combed his dark hair with almost 
feminine concern. As he walked to 
church, he vowed that Grant’s Cove 
should not monopolize his attention. 
The Inlet needed him more, yet he 
feared that the newcomers would 
never cross the bay again. 

He was wrong! As he entered 
church, he saw that the Inlet folk 
had come over in great numbers. 


He could not count faces. That was 
undignified, but he strode forward 
confident of one face that would 
outshine the others. Robes billowing, 
James Calderwood mounted the plat- 
form, turned toward the worship- 
pers, and laid his hand on the Bible. 
His fingers tightened and his heart 
recoiled as he looked out, for Bar- 
bara, bonnie Barbara, was not there. 

“She stayed behind,” her father 
informed Calderwood after services. 
“But, as ye’d say, Dominie, there are 
compensations. Most of us came to- 
day.” 

Calderwood looked grim when he 
left the church at noon. After re- 
turning to the parsonage for din- 
ner, he changed clothes and walked 
to the landing beneath a threatening 
sky. Borrowing one of the skiffs, 
he manned the oars and rowed across 
the choppy bay in the teeth of a 
keen wind. 

The mad skirling of Duncan’s 
bagpipes softened the lines of Cal- 
derwood’s face. He dashed up the 
wooden store steps and pulled open 
the creaking door. Duncan piping 
within the cashier’s cage was but one 
of a small audience that watched 
Barbara’s nimble feet. The air was 
smoky as Calderwood approached 
the counter. Several of the fisher- 
men touched their caps to him. When 
the pipes groaned into embarrassed 
silence, Calderwood watched the au- 
dience that prepared to disperse. 
Only Barbara, poised on the counter, 
seemed to defy this intrusion. 

“Good day, Mr. Calderwood!” 
she said, dropping her arms but rais- 
ing her chin haughtily. ““What brings 
you here on the Sabbath?” 

When the whispering audience 
had filed from the store, only the 
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Duncans and a young fisherman 
seated by the stove remained. Mr. 
Calderwood was far from easy as 
he turned from the fisherman’s hos- 
tile stare to Duncan’s grizzled face. 
Barbara, leaning against the cage, 
was tapping her foot impatiently. 
She wore a man’s threadbare white 
shirt with sleeves rolled up to her 
elbows, and a short, ragged tartan 
skirt caught at the side with a blan- 
ket pin. She was barelegged. The 
cracked dancing slippers on her feet 
deserved to be thrown away. Her 
hair and eyes alone were bright and 
fresh as she sprang nimbly to the 
floor beside Calderwood. 

““You’ve caught me out!” she said, 
winking at her father. “But here, 
Mr. Calderwood, I do as I please. 
None of us are preachers. . .” 

“But I am your preacher, miss. 
Why did you stay home today?” 

Barbara Duncan flushed, bit her 
lip, avoided Calderwood’s eyes. Her 
father sighed, leaned against the pro- 
testing bagpipes. And Calderwood 
glanced from one to the other, his 
mouth set and angry. 

“Pll tell you why!” Barbara flared 
up, tossing her head and placing her 
hands defiantly at her hips. “I’ve 
danced the old numbers since I could 
walk. Father taught me them, but 
you preach that dancing is wicked. 
Isn’t that your view, Mr. Calder- 
wood?” 

Now it was the minister who red- 
dened with annoyance. He looked 
first at Thomas Duncan, then at the 
fisherman who had strolled to the 
shelves against the wall, to load his 
pipe from a canister that Barbara’s 
father kept there. Such familiarity 
in the youth meant that he was fa- 
vored here, and Calderwood, think- 


ing him to be the girl’s suitor, 
watched him covertly. 

“Forgive me, miss,” James Calder- 
wood said in a lower voice. “The 
church itself damns all dancing, but 
I did not mean to. Today I preached 
on love feasts. Next week I may be 
more liberal.” 

“Indeed?” Barbara answered, look- 
ing at him roguishly. “Perhaps, then, 
I'll come back.” 

Thomas Duncan hooted, and the 
dominie stiffened. 

“Och, Mr. Calderwood! She’s a 
great teaser. And she won’t mind 
me. She’s willful, Barbara is. Willful 
and wild!” 

As Calderwood watched Barbara, 
he agreed with her father. She was 
leaning on the counter, staring at 
him with mocking eyes, a pout on 
her lips; but as he hesitated, near 
defeat, a tiny smile pinched two 
dimples into her cheeks. 

“May I dance for you, sir—now 
that you drove my friends away?” 

The young fisherman had re- 
claimed the chair beside the stove, 
and the dominie felt his searching 
eyes as he drew a paper from his 
coat. 

“T’ve seen you dance, miss. And 
last year at the Tignish Games I saw 
many other dancers. Here! Here’s 
the program from Tignish.” 

Calderwood opened the booklet 
and spread it out on the counter. At 
first, the girl did not stir. Then, sud- 
denly, she turned and began to ex- 
amine the colored photographs of 
the dancers and pipers. Her eyes 
widened wistfully, became astonish- 
ingly blue and limpid. When she 
clasped her hands and shook herself 
happily, she had forgotten all reserve. 

“Tcha, Mr. Calderwood! If only 
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I could go to the games!” 

“You can,” he said quietly. 
“Grant’s Cove would pay the way.” 

“For me to dance?” Barbara 
asked, frowning, her eyes clouding, 
the girl in her besting the woman. 
“Och now, Dominie, you can’na be 
serious!” 

“But I am, Miss Duncan. The 
Cove needs you.” 

Barbara gaped at her father, who 
was nodding vigorously, and at the 
young fisherman in the background, 
who was scowling. 

“D’ye hear that, Angus?” she said 
to the fisherman. “If I won a prize, 


why the whole province would know 


> Angus said, spitting on 
the floor. ““Ye’d be a public spec- 
tacle.” 

Calderwood reddened at the fish- 
erman’s tone, but Barbara, heedless 
of anything else, was again studying 
the booklet. Her face was solemn 
when she shook her head and re- 
turned the booklet. 

“No, Mr. Calderwood, ’tis not for 
me. Why, just look at these girls, 
how grand they’re dressed. I have no 
proper dancing outfit.” 

Calderwood raised his grey eyes 
and smiled into Barbara’s blue ones. 

“We'll think about that,” he 
promised. “Meanwhile, come to 
church Sundays. You’re missed 
there.” 

The following Sunday Calderwood 
preached on “Joy and Gladness.” 
Barbara sat leaning forward be- 
tween Angus and her father, with 
hands clasped beneath her chin. The 
church was packed, and even Angus 
listened respectfully, but Calderwood 
felt his presence like a clog. After 
services, before he could leave the 


platform, the worshippers arose 
quickly and filed out with bowed 
heads. Was something wrong? Feel- 
ing giddy and dry, Calderwood 
moved down the aisle to the front 
door. Barbara was the only wor- 
shipper waiting on the porch to greet 
him, and her eyes were shining. 

“Ah, Mr. Calderwood, that was 
grand! As Father said just now, "tis 
a different tune ye’re singing . 

Calderwood blinked at the girl, 
swallowed the conventional answer 
which modesty demanded. When he 
had locked the door and put on his 
jacket, Barbara blushed and lowered 
her glance. 

“Will ye see me as far as the boat, 
Mr. Calderwood? ’Tis such a bonnie 
day for walking...” 

That evening Calderwood whis- 
tled happily as he thumbed through 
the church ledger. The pleasure of 
that short walk with Barbara could 
not fade, but now business demanded 
attention, and he was far from an- 
noyed with his accounts. The church 
boasted thirty new members from 
the Inlet, who would soon pay their 
tithes. As Barbara had explained 
while walking, the entire congrega- 
tion felt embarrassed by their min- 
ister’s eloquence. Mr. Calderwood 
had alarmed them, perhaps, but not 
angered them; he held them, she in- 
sisted, in the palm of his hand. 

Closing the ledger, he lit his pipe 
and examined the booklet he had 
shown to Barbara. Several advertise- 
ments caught his eye, made him 
frown. The fact that he could still 
recall so clearly Barbara’s face and 
figure gave him no comfort in his 
present solitude. When Mrs. Auch- 
incloss knocked and brought him in 
a bedtime cup of cocoa, he made her 
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sit down and listen to a new prob- 
lem. Half an hour later she turned 
to him with an amused smile, and 
closed the booklet that posed the 
problem. 

“And now, sir, what’s all this 
aboot? It strikes me odd that you 
should trifle with such warldly 
things.” 

Although he laughed and turned 
quite red, the minister did not yield 
his secret that night. In the weeks 
that followed, he walked more 
erectly as he went about his duties. 
He studied less, mixed more with 
his parish at the infrequent winter 
social events. And his sermons, de- 
livered to a full church and to one 
particular face, were spoken without 
notes in a clear, ringing voice so dif- 
ferent from that of his first days 
at Grant’s Cove. Now he did not 
‘worry about the allegiance of the In- 
let. Twice each week he crossed the 
water to visit its sick and its poor. 
And on Sundays, when the Inlet 
came to services, Barbara waited for 
him on the church porch afterwards. 
Calderwood’s shyness turned to si- 
lence between them as they walked 
on the shore road. This was the 
briefest time for being together, for 
framing in words the thoughts that 
plagued him all week, but Mr. Cal- 
derwood seemed to be saving all his 
eloquence for sermons. 

“You never speak of your work,” 
Barbara complained one Sunday. 
“Tell me true, Mr. Calderwood, do 
you like being minister to folk like 
us?” 

“I’ve never served better folk, 
Barbara. Why do you ask?” 

“Because... You’re fond of books 
and clever people. We don’t provide 
them. We only know work and 


worry.” 

“Even clever people worry,” he 
reminded her. “And when my work 
is done, I have you.” 

One day in March Calderwood 
received a large package that had 
been mailed from Scotland. As he 
examined its contents, he thought 
with satisfaction of the approaching 
time when Grant’s Cove would join 
the Tignish games. He remembered 
from last May the booths heaped 
with home-made food and art work. 
There had been pipers practicing un- 
der the trees and gaily-dressed 
dancers waiting their turns to per- 
form upon the open-air stage. This 
year the dancers would once more 
command the center of attention, 
and again only the best of them 
would compete for the grand prize 
when all the smaller awards had been 
given out. It was true that dancers 
were judged mostly on points of 
skill, but skill alone was not the only 
consideration. James Calderwood’s 
eyes were full of visions when he 
tied up the box and set it down be- 
side his desk. That night he penned 
an invitation to the Duncans, and 
sent it to the Inlet with a fisherman 
who lived there. 

Several evenings later Thomas 
Duncan and his daughter sat down 
to dinner at the minister’s bachelor 
table. Old Duncan did not believe 
in coming empty-handed to a feast, 
yet he wondered why he had been 
asked to bring his pipes on such a 
night, when wind and rain competed 
against them. Indeed, had it not been 
for the saddle of mutton that Mrs. 
Auchincloss was carving, he would 
rather have sat home to nip some- 
thing stronger than the dominie’s 
tea. This Calderwood was an odd, 
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stiff-necked young man, but when 
he had mentioned this in the boat, 
Barbara’s face had darkened like the 
sky above. 


The food was Mrs. Auchincloss’s 
triumph over the long pauses in the 
conversation. When she had served 
tea and cake, she sat down compla- 
cently in the fireside bench where 
she could watch the girl’s shadowy 
face and dreaming eyes, but it was 
the Reverend’s silence that intrigued 
her more. It was not good for a 
young man like Mr. Calderwood to 
live alone; he brooded too much, she 
thought, and now he was downcast 
as if company counted for nothing. 

“T heard from Tignish,” Calder- 
wood said abruptly, rubbing his chin 
and staring at Barbara. “Yes, Tig- 
nish sent greetings and asked us to 
the festival.” 

“Tis aboot time,” Thomas Dun- 
can answered, pushing back from the 
table and crossing his booted legs. 
““Here’s a bonnie dancer to put us 
on the map and show Tignish a trick 
or two!” 

Mr. Calderwood straightened and 
looked at the ceiling with a faint 
smile that his pipe could not hide. 
Thomas Duncan drummed on his 
chair, beaming with a satisfaction 
based on confidence. Barbara alone 
looked dismayed, and had not 
touched her tea. 

“B-but, Father! I’m not going to 
Tignish. They'd laugh at my cracked 
slippers, at that old skirt. No, Dads, 
I won’t go there!” 

For the first time that evening 
Mr. Calderwood looked sternly at 
Barbara. 

“Go upstairs for a moment,” he 
commanded. “Mrs. Auchincloss will 


show you to my study.” 

“Your study, Mr. Calderwood?” 

“Yes, Barbara,” the young minis- 
ter went on. “Mrs. Auchincloss will 
explain.” 

Thomas Duncan gaped as if Cal- 
derwood had lost his mind. After a 
whispered conversation with her em- 
ployer, Mrs. Auchincloss took the 
girl’s arm and led her from the room. 

“Ye’re angry wi’ the lassie,” Dun- 
can said heatedly, fidgeting in his 
chair. “But, mon, can you blame 
her for not wishing to be laughed 
to scorn?” 

“Play the pipes,” the dominie or- 
dered. “I know what I’m doing!” 

Frightened by Calderwood’s man- 
ner, Thomas Duncan fetched his 
pipes and stood in front of the fire. 
First he played a march, then a gay 
reel that made him tap the oaken 
floor. He did not hear the study door 
upstairs open again and slam shut. 
His eyes opened only at the excited 
““Hay-yee!” that Barbara uttered as 
she flew downstairs. She sprang from 
the bottom step into the circle of 
light that included the festive table, 
spun on her left foot, and held her 
right hand above her head. Her eyes 
and lips were alive beneath the tawny 
mass of her hair. 

“Oh, Dads! Dads! Look at me 
now!” 

Duncan stared open-mouthed and 
forgot to pipe. When she saw Mr. 
Calderwood nod, Barbara bowed low 
in gratitude and took up the reel 
where her father had left off. The 
color flew to her cheeks. The black 
cock’s feather in her bonnet threw 
weird shadows on the wall. Her bare 
knees flashed beneath the fringed 
kilt that matched the tartan stock- 
ings, and lace foamed at the cuffs 
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and bosom of her velvet doublet. 
Fire-light touched the silver brooch 
at her shoulder and the thistle pin 
on her bonnet. Smiling, watching her 
own nimble feet in their new slip- 
pers, Barbara managed perfectly 
each intricate motion. When she had 
finished without the bagpipes, she 
bowed again to Calderwood and 
curtseyed to Mrs. Auchincloss who 
had followed her downstairs. Her 
eyes glowed as the minister ap- 
plauded. 

“What do you think?” Calder- 
wood asked Thomas Duncan. “Will 
she dance at Tignish now?” 

“Aye!” the storekeeper agreed as 
he studied his daughter. “But, Mr. 
Calderwood, sir, ’tis quite a splash 
she makes in that rig. And it’s bound 
to be costly . . .” 

Calderwood promptly assured the 
worried Duncan that the Highland 
dancer’s outfit was a gift, but he 
would not name the giver. He kept 
his eyes away from Barbara, as if 
denying her bright presence; only 
the housekeeper observed the girl’s 
softened glance that strayed toward 


the minister. When it was time for 
the Duncans to leave, and Barbara 
had gone upstairs to change, Mrs. 
Auchincloss put on her own warm 
coat and smiled at Thomas Duncan. 

“The rain’s stopped,” she in- 
formed him. “‘ Tis some air I need, 
so I’ll go wi’ ye just to the landing.” 

The storekeeper was too wise to 
refuse this companionship. As he 
thanked the minister again and said 
farewell, his fierce blue eyes filled 
with watery vagueness. 

“Don’t keep the lassie here over- 
long,” he pleaded. “Sunday ngxt 
yell be walking wi’ her again.” ' 

When Barbara came downstairs, 
she found Calderwood writing at his 
table. He did not stir as she tiptoed 
close and peered over his shoulder 
at the new sermon. She laughed 
when her eyes caught the sermon’s 
title. 

“Beauty Is Worship’?” she whis- 
pered, and Calderwood turned 
around smiling broadly. 

“Yes,” he said as she blushed and 
looked down. “’Twas you who 
taught me that!” 


Envy the Naked Tree—Triolet 


RateH G. ALLEN 


Envy the naked tree 

Caught in an autumn rain; 
All her clothed company 
Envy the naked tree. 

Gone her green ecstasy! 
Weightless of summer pain! 
Envy the naked tree 
Caught in an autumn rain. 


Joyce's Aesthetic Theory 


THomas E. CoNNOLLY 


HE aesthetic theory advanced 

by Stephen Dedalus in A Por- 

trait of the Artist as a Young 
Man has been critically discussed and 
interpreted more frequently than 
any other element in the book. It is 
therefore obviously absurd to at- 
tempt anything more than a super- 
ficial treatment of such a problem 
in a paper as brief as this. The theory 
as presented in the Portrait, how- 
ever, is unfortunately incomplete: it 
makes no direct mention of the 
subject matter of art, and it is 
sketchy with respect to the “epiph- 
any,” the one element of the aes- 
thetic theory which has most stim- 
ulated critical attention. For a syn- 
thesis of Joyce’s theory it is neces- 
sary to examine and compare three 
texts: A Portrait of the Artist, 
Stephen Hero (the incomplete first 
draft of the Portrait) , and Gorman’s 
biography of Joyce. The theory, it 
will be found, divides itself into four 
general parts: the good and the beau- 
tiful, the subject matter of art, the 
static principle of art, and the 
method of apprehending the beau- 
tiful. 

Stephen first begins to discuss the 
good and the beautiful in the scene 
in A Portrait of the Artist in which 
he talks with the dean of studies 
while he is lighting the fire. It is in- 
teresting to notice that in the cor- 
responding scenes with Father Butt 
in Stephen Hero no mention of the 
good and the beautiful is made at all; 
they speak briefly of the two levels 
of meaning for. words, and only one 


sentence is devoted to the distinction 
between the useful arts and the lib- 
eral arts. In A Portrait Stephen sets 
forth the two principles from 
Aquinas upon which his theory is 
based: Pulcra sunt quae visa placent: 
those things are beautiful the per- 
ception of which pleases. (Stephen, 
of course, properly interprets visa 
not in the restricted sense of “sight,” 
but in the wider sense of “esthetic 
intellection,” or apprehension.) Bo- 
num est in quod tendit appetitus: 
the good is that toward which the 
appetite tends. After merely stating 
these principles with no attempt to 
apply them to anything beyond the 
fire before them, Stephen receives 
the approval of the dean for his un- 
derstanding of St. Thomas, and the 
conversation gets off on a discussion 
of the levels of usage of words. It is 
upon these two principles, however, 
that Stephen’s entire theory rests. 
All that follows evolves from his 
conviction that the creative artist 
is concerned only with the creation 
of the beautiful, whereas the pro- 
ductive artist (or the artisan) is con- 
cerned with the production of the 
good. 

For the next aspect of Stephen’s 
theory it is necessary to depend en- 
tirely upon Stephen Hero, for it will 
be found in no other place. In the 
argument with the president of the 
university Stephen says: “Even ad- 
mitting the corruption you speak of 
I see nothing unlawful in an exam- 
ination of corruption.” The presi- 
dent uses stronger language than 
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Stephen in describing the subject 
matter of the writers whom Stephen 
praises in his lecture; he calls it “the 
garbage of modern society.” During 
this debate Stephen is simply defend- 
ing the subject matter which the 
naturalistic school has chosen as ap- 
propriate for art. He rejects the at- 
tempt to limit the subject matter of 
art to the sublime: 


—I have only pushed to its logical con- 
clusion the definition Aquinas has given of 
the beautiful. 

—Aquinas? 

—Pulcra sunt quae visa placent. He seems 
to regard the beautiful as that which satis- 
fies the esthetic appetite and nothing more— 
that the mere apprehension of which pleases 


—But he means the sublime—that which 
leads man upwards. 

—His remark would apply to a Dutch 
painter’s representation of a plate of onions. 


The subject matter of art, then, for 
Stephen is anything that pleases the 
aesthetic sensitivity. 

This question of subject matter, 
however, is not the rock upon which 
the president and Stephen split. 
Their basic difference is on the in- 
terpretation of the purpose of art. 
This difference leads us naturally to 
the consideration of the next aspect 
of Stephen’s theory, the principle of 
stasis in art. In Stephen Hero this 
part of the theory, stasis in art, is 
never as clearly stated as in the Por- 
trait. In the earlier version the prin- 
ciple is implied on two occasions. 
While his mother irons, Stephen reads 
his essay to her. She misunderstands 
his theory of art, and Stephen in- 
stantly corrects her: 


—You evidently weren’t listening to what 
I said or else you didn’t understand what I 
said. Art is not an escape from life, It’s just 


the very opposite. Art, on the contrary is 
just the very central expression of life. An 
artist is not a fellow who dangles a mechan- 
ical heaven before the public. The priest does 
that. The artist affirms out of the fulness 
of his own life, he creates .. . Do you un- 
derstand? 


Later, in his argument with the pres- 
ident of the university, Stephen is 
more emphatic in his insistence that 
the artist seek nothing outside of the 
effect of the work of art which he 
produces. 


—The lack of a specific code of moral 
conventions does not degrade the poet, in my 
opinion. 

—Ah, if he were to examine even the 
basest things, said the President with a sug- 
gestion of tolerance in store, it would be 
different if he were to examine and then 
show men the way to purify themselves. 

—That is for the Salvationists, said Ste- 
phen. 

—Do you mean... 

—I mean that Ibsen’s account of modern 
society is as genuinely ironical as Newman’s 
account of English Protestant morality and 


belief. 

—That may be, said the President ap- 
peased by the conjunction. 

—And as free from missionary intention. 
The President was silent, 


In the Portrait, the discussion of 
the aesthetic theory with Lynch di- 
vides itself into two parts. The prob- 
lem of the proper subject matter of 
art is not, as I have said, discussed. 
It is assumed. Stephen begins by 
talking of the static effect of art 
upon the beholder, and then intro- 
duces his theory of the beautiful, 
and finally his theory of the way the 
beautiful is apprehended by the 
mind. Three of the four aspects of 
his aesthetic theory are contained in 
this one dialogue. 

The first half of the conversation 
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is merely the dramatic presentation 
of a rather lengthy notebook entry, 
dated 13 February 1903, which is re- 
produced by Gorman. Stephen ex- 
plains to Lynch that art must pro- 
duce a stasis in the observer. This is 
merely an application of Stephen’s 
first principle: the creative artist is 
concerned with the beautiful, not 
with the good. Good art, therefore, 
cannot produce a desire or a loathing 
in the beholder, cannot be kinetic. 
Rather, it must produce an emotion 
which in itself satisfies the aesthetic 
sense alone. Beyond this art cannot 
go; if it attempts to excite either 
desire or loathing (for either the 
good or the bad), it ceases to be crea- 
tive art, since it then assumes the 
aim of a useful art, such as rhetoric. 
It is in this sense that Stephen speaks 
of kinetic art as “improper” art. 

At this point in the Portrait Ste- 
phen has established two aspects of 
his aesthetic theory and has taken 
for granted the third. In the scene 
with the dean of studies he sets forth 
the basic principle, the distinction 
between the good and the beautiful. 
The proper subject of art (which he 
does not bother to elaborate upon in 
the conversation with Lynch) was 
argued with the president of the uni- 
versity in Stephen Hero. In the first 
half of the conversation with Lynch, 
the principle that art must produce 
a stasis, must seek no end other than 
the satisfaction of the aesthetic sense, 
is established. In the second half of 
the conversation with Lynch (after 
the interruption by Donovan) Ste- 
phen goes on to present the fourth 
aspect of his theory, the method by 
which the intellect apprehends the 
beautiful. 

Ad pulcritudinem tria requirun- 


tur, Stephen quotes Aquinas, in- 
tegritas, consonantia, claritas. Three 
things are required for the percep- 
tion of beauty: wholeness or integ- 
rity, harmony or proportion, and 
clarity or radiance. 

Before any object can be appre- 
hended as beautiful it must be seen 
to be one thing; that is, it must be 
seen as a unified whole, distinguished, 
for example, from a totality. By 
using the notebook entries repro- 
duced by Gorman (pp. 134-35) we 
are able to expand the theory at this 
point. Since the act of simple per- 
ception gives pleasure (his basic as- 
sumption from Aquinas and Aris- 
totle), it is possible at this level — 
recognition of the integritas of a 
thing—to say that all objects, even 
hideous objects, which can be simply 
perceived are, to the extent of the 
pleasure derived from the act of 
perception, beautiful. But in a larger 
sense a thing cannot be said to be 
beautiful simply because we have 
apprehended it as ome thing, as a 
whole composed of parts. 

The next step in the apprehension 
of the beauty of an object is the ap- 
prehension of the proportion or bal- 
ance of its parts, both with respect 
to each other and with respect to 
the whole which they compose. This 
is to apprehend the consonantia. 
“You feel,” as Stephen explains it, 
“the rhythm of its structure.” Again 
at this level, beauty, to a degree, 
may be predicated of the object, be- 
cause, once again, a pleasure has been 
derived from the simple perception 
of the proportion and order of the 
parts. Still, the beauty of the object, 
in the final sense, cannot yet be said 
to be apprehended, for the third 
step in the process has not yet been 
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taken. 

Finally, to integritas and con- 
sonantia must be added claritas to 
make possible the full apprehension 
of the beauty of any object. What 
Aquinas meant by claritas puzzled 
Stephen at first, but as he eventually 
explains it to Lynch it is the reali- 
zation or the understanding of the 
quidditas of the object, the whatness 
of it. Stephen explains it very clear- 


ly: 


The instant wherein that supreme quality 
of beauty, the clear radiance of the esthetic 
image, is apprehended luminously by the 
mind which has been arrested by its whole- 
ness and fascinated by its harmony is the 
luminous silent stasis of esthetic pleasure, a 
spiritual state very like . . . the enchantment 
of the heart. 


Here is the essence of the epiphany 
which Spencer laments as having 
been “left out of the Portrait en- 


tirely.” It is true that in Stephen 


Hero, in his conversation with Cran- 
ly, which is a rough parallel of the 
second half of the conversation with 
Lynch in the Portrait, Stephen def- 
initely identifies the moment of the 
apprehension of the claritas of a 
thing as the epiphany: “This is the 
moment which I call epiphany.” 
When these three acts of perception 
have been accomplished by the mind, 
when the object has been finally 
epiphanized, its full beauty is appre- 
hended. 

With this aspect of his theory, 
Stephen has completed the formal 
construction of it. He then quickly 


applies it to literature in general, and 
he is able to make a triple division 
of the various forms of literature. 
This division is based upon the rela- 
tionship existing between the artist 
and the image represented. In the 
lyrical form the “center of emo- 
tional gravity” is in immediate re- 
lationship to the artist. The epic form 
is no longer purely personal. The 
“center of emotional gravity is equi- 
distant from the artist and from 
others.” In the dramatic form the 
artist is “refined out of existence.” 
Like the creator of the universe, the 
dramatic artist stands apart from his 
work and the dramatic form exists 
in and for itself in a static condition. 
The synthesis of Stephen’s aesthetic 
theory is complete with this pro- 
nouncement. The rain conveniently 
begins to fall, and Stephen, who has 
no more theory to advance, seeks 
shelter with Lynch on the library 
porch. 

The aesthetic theory as it is pre- 
sented in the Portrait is an admirable 
approach to the climax of the book, 
the scene in which he announces to 
Cranly that he has left the Church 
and is about to leave Ireland. When 
the ties with family, church, and 
country are cut, Stephen has as his 
sole possession his completely devel- 
oped aesthetic theory, the theory 
which forced him to cut the ties. 
And it is the height of the novel’s 
irony that the theory of aesthetics 
which drove him from the Church 
is derived from Aquinas. 


The French Lessons 


VINETA COLBY 


take French lessons with Made- 

moiselle Perrier. Three afternoons 
a week my mother brought me to 
her flat, although I might well have 
found the place myself after the 
first visit, since it was only a few 
blocks from our rooms in the rue 
Solférino. But my mother said I was 
too young, even at ten, to go wander- 
ing around the streets of Paris alone, 
and so right after lunch, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, she 
would change from her lounging pa- 
jamas into one of the trim tailored 
suits she had brought from Chicago 
or, if the day was warm, into a 
printed chiffon, so soft and wispy 
that it seemed almost to float in air 
even when it hung deserted in the 
closet. It was her Paris dress she said, 
and I used often to sneak to her 
closet to finger it when she was 
away. 

When she was dressed and draw- 
ing on her gloves, we would stop 
briefly in my father’s studio to say 
goodbye. “Give my love to Made- 
moiselle,” he would shout to me 
from behind his easel. He had never 
seen Mademoiselle, but the idea of 
my giving his love to her was so 
absurd that it became a little joke 
between us. My mother never 
laughed at it, however. She would 
ask if she could do any errands for 
him, and—since there never were 
any—she would say we'd be back 
for tea, then turn sharply and run 
down the stairs as fast as her high 
heels would carry her. At first I 


I: had been arranged for me to 


would lag behind, for I was very 
shy of Mademoiselle and a little 
afraid of her, but as I came to 
know her better, I grew so fond of 
her that I would race ahead of my 
mother and shuffle restlessly when 
she paused to look in shop windows 
along the way. 

I spent two hours with Mademoi- 
selle—sometimes, when my mother 
was late in calling for me, a little 
more. We sat in a small back parlor, 
a cluttered and fascinating room 
with a view of a small paved court- 
yard. The room was full of surprises, 
all sorts of cupboards and cabinets 
and shelves where Mademoiselle kept 
her collection of souvenirs and orna- 
ments. Often, when our lesson was 
ended and we waited for my mother 
to call for me, she would take down 
the items one by one, little faded 
photographs—in filigreed gilt frames 
—of innumerable cousins, aunts, 
school friends; enameled china snuff 
boxes and figures of shepherds and 
saints and ballet dancers; bits of sea 
shell—all sorts of odd items, none of 
them of any value, I now realize, 
but to see Mademoiselle handle them 
with such reverence, one would 
have thought, as I did in those days, 
that they were priceless treasures. 

She was a small, plain woman. 
Beside my mother, who was beauti- 
ful, she appeared drab and faded. 
But as I recall now, she must have 
been no older than my mother, per- 
haps even younger—probably some- 
where in that mysterious middle 
region of twenty-nine to thirty-nine. 
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She wore always, I remember, a long 
blue serge skirt and starched white 
blouses with heavy lace trimming on 
the bosom in what was then, I be- 
lieve, called a bertha, and small 
dainty high shoes with narrow high 
heels. It was 1928. No wonder I 
thought her part of the ancient past. 
Her hairdo too, with great puffs of 
ringlets over the ears and forehead 
and a heavy knot twisted behind, 
was sani old-fashioned to my 
worldly ten-year-old’s eyes, but she 
had pierced ears and wore small gold 
earrings with garnet pendants that 
intrigued me. 

Mademoiselle’s parlor occupied 
the back of the small flat she shared 
with her aged mother. She talked 
very little about herself, but on our 
first visit, “to arrange things,” as 
my mother put it, she gave us this 
much information in a crisp nasal 
English: She took care of her mother 
except for one day a week when her 
sister, who was a nun, visited and 
relieved her. “That is why,” she ex- 
plained, “I cannot assist at your 
house for the lessons. They must be 
here.” 

“That’s perfectly all right,” my 
mother assured her. I noticed that 
she treated Mademoiselle with great 
deference and was, as she always 
became in the presence of govern- 
esses, school teachers, and nurses, a 
little nervous. “It’s no trouble at all 
to bring her here and call for her.” 

“You could wait here yourself 
through the lesson,” Mademoiselle 
offered. 

““No—goodness—I have many 
things to do in the afternoon. The 
time flies—here in Paris especially.” 
She groped in her bag for her cigar- 
ette case, found it, and then shoved 


it back. “This is her first visit to 
Paris” —she took me in with a nod. 
“My husband and I were here some 
years ago... on our wedding trip,” 
she added hurriedly. 

Mademoiselle folded her hands in 
her lap and registered polite atten- 
tion. 

““He’s a painter, you know. He 
has a grant to study here this year.” 

Mademoiselle did not know, I am 
sure, but she nodded intelligently. 
“IT am sure it is a great honor.” 

“T dare say.” My mother snapped 
her bag shut and rose to go. 

At the door, I remember, she 
turned back to Mademoiselle. “I 
guess I have to put her in your 
hands, so to speak. I’m too much 
lost myself in Paris to be much of 
a guide for her.” 

I felt with a sudden rise of terror 
that she was going to desert me. 
Mademoiselle must have read the 
panic in my face, for she said con- 
solingly—more to me, I thought, 
than to my mother—“Do not have 
fear, Madame. We understand each 
other completely.” 

Our first lessons were very formal. 
I knew enough French to understand 
Mademoiselle when she spoke slowly. 
My mother had murmured some- 
thing to her that first meeting about 
“conversation,” and Mademoiselle 
conscientiously began each lesson 
with a little catechism on the 
weather and my health and the fur- 
niture in the room. But it was soon 
apparent to her that we were both 
hopelessly bored with this, so she 
began a schedule of fairly advanced 
reading and writing. When she ex- 
plained to me that it was the sort 
of program French girls followed at 
the lycée, I was very proud and 
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threw myself into the work with 
real enthusiasm. 

We read miscellaneously but am- 
bitiously—Musset, Alfred de Vigny, 
Corneille, Racine. We spent, I act 
several weeks reading aloud to each 
other from Athalie, which Mademoi- 
selle had once seen performed at the 
Comédie Francaise and which she 
read with such passion and convic- 
tion that sometimes she would have 
to stop between the long rolling lines 
to catch her breath and to tuck her 
loosened hairs back into place. As 
for me, I didn’t understand much of 
it, but I thought it all marvelously 
thrilling. I remember some years 
later being crushed when I entered 
a French class in an American school 
and was given a glossy-paged, 
freshly-bound French reader. All 
French books, I had believed, were 
paper covered, with crumbling edges 
and fading print. And all French 
teachers, I was convinced, should 
look like Mademoiselle, with plain 
faces that were suddenly trans- 
figured when they read aloud the 
heroic poetry of their language. 

Of course I had homework to do. 
Mademoiselle assigned me little essays 
to write. “You shall write about 
Paris,” she directed in her fine and 
sharply enunciated French. So I be- 
gan to write about Paris—la plus 
belle ville d’Europe, avec ses boule- 
vards, ses parcs, ses églises,” etc. 

“No, no!” Mademoiselle shook her 
head discouragingly over my first 
essay. “This is the guide book. This 
is not the true Paris.” 

I blushed, because my paper had 
been a not-too-free paraphrase of a 
guide book I had found among the 
rented furnishings of our downstairs 
parlor. 


“You must write of how you feel.” 
She stressed this—“‘les sentiments.” 
I felt nothing, but I could not tell 
her so. Instead I tried again. This 
time I struggled hard to describe 
Notre Dame. I sat over my third or 
fourth draft of it one evening in 
the parlor. My mother was in her 
room. I could hear the strains of 
something from her gramophone. 
My father walked in. He was dressed 
to go out and carried a cane. 

“How can you concentrate with 
that going on?” He pointed his cane 
in the direction from which the 
music was coming. 

I knew he expected no answer, so 
I made a direct appeal for help in 
my problem. “What can you say 
about a cathedral? I mean, what is 
it like? I have to describe it in a 
composition for Mademoiselle.” 

He frowned. “I thought she was 
supposed to teach you French.” 

“Tt is French,” I tried to explain. 

He glanced at his watch, moved 
toward the door and then turned 
suddenly and came up to read what 
I had already written. It wasn’t 
much. 

““Haven’t you ever been in one?” 

I confessed that I had passed many 
cathedrals with my mother, but that 
we were always on our way some- 
where and never had time to go in. 

He sat down on the sofa, tossed his 
hat aside, and tapped his cane ab- 
sently on the floor, staring hard at 
me. I backed away somewhat un- 
certainly and sat down at last near 
a hideous old rubber plant that had 
come with the furnishings of the 
apartment. 

“Poor baby!” he sighed. 

I did not like being called a baby, 
but I made no comment. 
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“We'll fix things,” he said consol- 
ingly after a moment, then rose, 
came over and kissed me on the fore- 
head. In another moment he was 
gone. He had told me nothing about 
cathedrals, and I considered it a 
wasted evening. But at breakfast 
the next morning—we were alone, 
my father and I, because my mother 
always had her coffee in bed—he 
told me that he would arrange for 
me to see some of the famous sights 
of Paris. “Since your mother can’t 
find time to take you,” he said, “we'll 
arrange for you to join a tour party.” 

It was arranged, and the next 
Saturday I joined a small group led 
by a Mrs. Robert, who pronounced 
her name in the French style, with a 
great roll of the initial “r” and a 


heavy accent on the “bare.” She was 
English or American, but she had 
lived in Paris for many years and 
specialized in guiding English and 


American tourists who had difficul- 
ties with the accents and the whim- 
sies of native guides. Mrs. Robert, 
I now feel sure, had no whimsies. 
But she was a thorough and con- 
scientious guide. Each tour was care- 
fully planned. She usually scorned 
the conventional conveniences of 
private bus or taxi. We traveled 
around Paris by subway and on foot. 
Because I was the youngest member 
of the party, I marched at her side, 
half the time breathless from trying 
to keep up with her military stride. 
She shepherded her small flock care- 
fully, however, and lectured with 
such gusto that often stragglers from 
other groups would join us and 
follow at a discreet distance. Mrs. 
Robert didn’t mind. She would pro- 
ceed briskly through her talk, re- 
gardless of the size of her audience, 


point out the necessary details in 
rapid and systematic order, and then 
pause for questions. It occurs to me 
now that no one in the party ever 
had any questions, but this may have 
been simply a tribute to the thor- 
oughness of her tour. 

My compositions for Mademoi- 
selle Perrier improved. They were 
still deficient, perhaps, in “les senti- 
ments,” but they were informed and 
informative. And in conversation 
with her I learned much more about 
Paris. The “sentiments” were hers. 
Saint-Sulpice for her was Manon 
Lescaut, and so I learned the story. 
The Louvre was not an art gallery 
but a palace in which kings had 
lived and loved. Les Invalides was 
the resting place of a great soldier 
who had died, she related with tears 
in her eyes, on a bleak island in the 
Atlantic, his stomach eaten away 
with cancer. 

My own favorite was Notre 
Dame. Its great murky gloom in- 
trigued me. I went back several 
times in the company of the girl who 
came in every day to cook for us 
and who went to the cathedral for 
confession. While she disappeared 
into the confessional, I wandered 
down the aisles, fascinated by the 
sound of my heels on the stone floor, 
by the cavernous shadows, the echoes, 
the blank-eyed statues, and the shafts 
of sunlight that streaked down from 
the windows so high up that I could 
see them only by bending backwards 
until my neck was stiff. 

Mademoiselle of course introduced 
me to Victor Hugo and the hunch- 
back at this point, and I shuddered 
dutifully over Esmeralda’s fate and 
wished that I had a goat for a pet. 

“Ah, but if you like cathedrals,” 
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Mademoiselle said one day, “then you 
must see Chartres.” 

“Mrs. Robert hasn’t said anything 
about taking us.” 

“She takes you about Paris. But 
this is far away—a journey in a 
train.” 

We went back to our lesson. But 
a few days later she took it up again. 
“It would be a pity if you returned 
to America without visiting Char- 
tres.” 

“Maybe my mother will take me 
some day.” 

Mademoiselle was not hopeful on 
that score. 

“How I should love to see it again 
myself,” she sighed. 

“Could you . . .” I began to ask, 
not daring to hope and yet already 
intrigued by the idea. 

Mademoiselle stared at the wall be- 
hind me and then folded her arms 
on the table. “You should see it.” 

“T should, I should!” 

Mademoiselle foresaw great diffi- 
culties. There was her mother to 
consider. It was a long trip. She 
would be away from home all day. 
We would have to travel by train 
and eat luncheon out. 

The more difficulties she proposed, 
the more enthusiastic I grew. “We 
could take a lunch,” I suggested, 
with glowing memories of school 
picnics back home. 

She shook her head discouragingly. 
There was her ancient mother. 

“But on Thursdays Sister Agnés 
comes,” I reminded her. 

“That is the one day .. .” she 
began with some irritation and then 
stopped abruptly, staring over my 
head again at the wall. 

I sensed that I had been too bold. 
I must have flushed with embarrass- 


ment or maybe not too well con- 
cealed my rising tears because she 
looked kindly at me then, and with 
a slow smile, which for me was a 
positive radiance, she said, “It could 
perhaps be arranged. But you would 
have to tell your mother.” 

“She wouldn’t mind,” I insisted. 
“She never minds.” 

“That may be. But perhaps you 
should not tell your father.” 

“Not tell him?” 

“Well, tell her first. And then, 
we shall see.” Mademoiselle picked 
up her book and signalled me to go 
on with the lesson. 

I was a poor student that day, 
my mind full of thoughts of the 
journey. The prospect of seeing 
Chartres itself meant nothing to me. 
One cathedral was much the same 
as another. But the prospect of a 
trip, a long ride into the country, 
a whole day with Mademoiselle, in- 
trigued and delighted me. 

When my mother came—and she 
was, as usual, late and breathless 
from hurrying—I nudged Mademoi- 
selle and reminded her in a whisper, 
“Chartres!” She explained the plan 
slowly to my mother. 

“The whole day?” my mother 
asked. 

“It is a long journey. I shall call 
for her in the morning, if you like, 
and bring her back to your house 
in the afternoon.” 

My mother protested that it would 
be too much trouble. “Let me bring 
her here to you—or to the station— 
wherever you say.” 

I could see that she was pleased 
with the idea, and I was ready to 
burst with happiness. Mademoiselle 
though was still quietly doubtful. 
“J shall arrange it,” she said, almost 
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as if she were talking to herself. 
“But I must first attend to many 
details. I am not, you must know, 
quite at liberty.” 

“IT know, I know,” my mother 
said gratefully. “It is most kind of 
you.” 

Mademoiselle nodded. “It is noth- 
ing. It will be my pleasure.” 

We had still not decided upon the 
day, but on our walk home we were 
both silent—I churning inside with 
plans and excitement, my mother 
simply preoccupied with other mat- 
ters, as she often was, her eyes busy 
studying things in the distance, quite 
unaware, I believed, that I was at 
her side. But as we turned into our 
street, she seized me by the hand 
and, as though there had never been 
a pause in our conversation, she gave 
me a large friendly smile. “Will you 
play a game with me?” 

I was too old for games and I 
think my mother knew it. “I don’t 
mean a silly little-girl’s game,” she 
explained with a quick laugh. “Just 
a kind of surprise.” 

I had not seen my mother so warm 
and so confiding for a long time— 
since we had come abroad, I think— 
and I felt a great surge of happiness. 
“Shall we pretend something?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“Well, let’s just keep a secret be- 
tween us. I want to surprise your 
father for his birthday with a special 
present. And it may take all day to 
shop for, and of course I don’t want 
him to know a thing about it. So 
let’s pretend that I’m taking you to 
Chartres, and we'll go out together 
in the morning and I'll pick you up 
at the station when you come back 
in the afternoon . . .” 

“And he won’t know,” I finished 


it happily for her. 

“That’s right.” My mother gave 
my hand a warm moist squeeze. 

It was all soon arranged. My father 
seemed to be vastly amused at the 
idea that Mother was going. “I 
thought museums and cathedrals 
bored you,” he said to her over the 
dinner table that night. 

“She ought to see it,” my mother 
protested. “After all, we’re here and 
it’s part of her education.” 

“And since when have you be- 
come so vitally interested in your 
daughter’s education?” 

My mother, I remember, slowly 
and carefully put down her fork. 
“You are not being fair,” she began 
quietly. “Don’t I take her to Made- 
moiselle’s for lessons? Don’t I drag 
her all over this city to show her 
things? It’s more, believe me, than 
you have ever done for her.” Her 
voice had risen, and my father 
stopped her with a warning look. 
“I’m sorry,” she whispered and sud- 
denly jumped up and left the table. 

“Go on eating,” my father ordered 
me sharply. And I did—because 
nothing could change my plans. I 
was going to Chartres with Made- 
moiselle. I was busily and beauti- 
fully involved in the idea of our 
trip and nothing was going to change 
that. 

We did not, as a matter of fact, 
go to Chartres until nearly a month 
later. First Mademoiselle’s mother 
was sick. Then on another Thursday 
Sister Agnés was on a retreat and 
could not come home. But I had 
supreme faith in Mademoiselle’s 
promise. It was at last arranged, and 
we met promptly as we had planned, 
in the courtyard of Mademoiselle‘s 
house, early on a fine hot sunny 
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morning. My mother wore her chif- 
fon dress and a large straw hat. She 
looked so lovely that for the moment 
it pained me to see her walk away. 
But I turned to Mademoiselle in 
happy anticipation. She too, it 
seemed to me, was lovely, her dress 
the same, but she wore a bright 
flower-trimmed straw hat and car- 
ried a reticule, and her cheeks were 
flushed. Her eyes sparkled. 

“We shall have lunch in Char- 
tres,” she explained as we hurried to 
the railway station. “You will enjoy 
it—a real French inn, not one of the 
restaurants for the tourists.” 

It was a long walk, but we seemed 
to fly. Everywhere there were 
flower-carts and everything seemed 
to be bursting with splashes of color 
—the shop windows, the signs and 
placards, the shawls of the women 
hurrying past with their market 
baskets, the checkered table cloths 
of the sidewalk cafés. Then sudden- 
ly we were in the gloomy shadows 
of the station, only here there was 
even greater clattering and bustle 
and confusion. Mademoiselle steered 
me deftly through the crowds. 
Everybody seemed to be rushing 
somewhere in the greatest excite- 
ment. There were whistles blowing 
and engines roaring and everywhere 
the terrifying hiss of steam. It was 
delightful. We hurried from one 
track to another in search of our 
train, Mademoiselle craning her neck 
above the crowds and clearing a path 
for me. And at last we were there, 
in a third-class carriage that smelled 
pleasantly of straw and dust—and 
someone else was with us. 

Where Mademoiselle had found 
him in the crowds I shall never 
know, but sitting opposite us was a 


man who promptly relieved her of 
her reticule and me of my hat, and 
having tucked these away on an 
upper shelf, settled himself in his 
seat again, with his legs wide apart 
and his hands resting on his knees. 

Mademoiselle introduced him to 
me as her cousin, Monsieur some- 
body, I don’t remember his name, 
but she called him Jacques. At first 
sight I loathed him. He was small, 
with a large mustache and large 
red hands. He wore a stiff straw 
hat, a stiff high collar, and an absurd 
stringy bow tie. What I despised 
him for was the way he so promptly 
took us over and the evident delight 
with which Mademoiselle had re- 
ceived him. She offered me no ex- 
planations. I had assumed that this 
was to be our own private trip, 
with no intruders. And now as they 
chatted happily together, far too 
rapidly for me to understand them, 
I felt that I was the intruder. The 
train started and I pulled away into 
a corner of my window seat, pre- 
tending great interest in the dreary 
rows of houses we were passing on 
the outskirts of the city, but ac- 
tually fighting back tears of anger. 

“I must tell Mademoiselle how 
honored I am that I may accompany 
her on her first visit to Chartres.” 
I was snatched out of my black 
mood by the remark which he had 
addressed to me. No one had ever 
called me Mademoiselle before. He 
leaned over earnestly and, speaking 
slowly so that I could catch each 
word of his French, he explained 
that it would be a particular delight 
for him to accompany us. At ten, 
I suppose, one is very fickle. He did 
have an undeniable charm—mainly 
in that he treated me like a reason- 
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able adult, with no amused conde- 
scension but with a friendly matter- 
of-factness. 

He was vastly well informed. He 
knew the names and the histories of 
all the little villages we were passing. 
He asked for my opinion on the 
scenery and the architecture, and 
even when I had none to offer, he 
made me feel that I had said some- 
thing of considerable importance. 
Best of all, he answered questions, 
giving each one a moment of sober 
reflection, as though it was worthy 
of his complete attention, then care- 
fully explaining, turning now and 
then to Mademoiselle to confirm or 
amplify a point. Before half our 
journey had passed, we were all three 
of us chatting happily. From out of 
nowhere he produced a bag of plums 
and grapes. It grew hot and dusty 
in the coach. The train stopped from 
time to time and passengers got in 
and out of our compartment, but 
I was hardly aware of them. Indeed 
it seemed to me only a few minutes’ 
journey from Paris before the train 
began slowing down again, and Mon- 
sieur Jacques, for that is what I was 
calling him by now, gathered our 
things from the shelf. 

“Do you know what they call this 
region?” he asked, waving out of 
the window at the flat, treeless, and 
to my eye rather undistinguished 
countryside. “It is Beauce.” And 
with that he told me the story of 
the young giant Gargantua whose 
enormous mare had knocked down 
all the trees in the region simply by 
swishing her great tail. And when 
she was done, Gargantua, so delighted 
by the sight of the cleared land, had 
said, “Je trouve beau ce!” 

I thought it a very funny story. 


Mademoiselle smiled too, I remem- 
ber, but then she frowned and 
shook her head disapprovingly. 

We climbed out of the train and 
into the intense noonday heat of 
Chartres. Mademoiselle took a small 
cardboard fan out of her reticule 
and shaded her eyes with her hand. 
Monsieur Jacques pulled off his stiff 
collar, tied his handkerchief around 
his neck and assured us that it would 
be cool inside the cathedral no mat- 
ter how hot it was outside. He took 
Mademoiselle by one arm and me 
by the other and we walked, three 
abreast, across a stone bridge into 
the narrow streets of the town. Here 
it was cooler, for there was shade 
from the old gabled houses that 
leaned over the streets. In the dis- 
tance we could see the spires of the 
cathedral looming up into the still 
air. 

“What do you notice first about 
them?” Mademoiselle asked me in a 
hushed voice. 

| stared hard. ““There’s a mistake. 
They don’t match.” 

“They are of different ages,” 
Monsieur Jacques explained. “Which 
one do you admire the most?” 

He asked as though my opinion 
on the question was important. One 
spire was elaborate, carved and fluted 
and florid. The other looked shorter, 
starkly simple, pointing straight into 
the sky. “I think I like the plain one,” 
I said after 2 moment of thought. 
Both my companions seemed to ap- 
prove my choice. 

As we approached the cathedral 
I could see that it more and more 
dominated everything around it. The 
little houses of the town seemed to 
cling to its edges, and we were all 
silenced by its grandeur. We stood 


at last in the square opposite the 
facade. From here it was not so lofty 
and impressive as from the steep 
craggy sides. I was a little impatient 
with Mademoiselle who stood there 
so long in the bright noon sunlight 
and crossed herself and whispered 
some prayer under her breath. Mon- 
sieur Jacques must have been im- 
patient too, for he stared at her cur- 
iously. 

“Can’t we go in now?” I asked. 
Mademoiselle seemed startled, as 
though someone had awakened her 
from a deep sleep. 

““What we need now is some lunch 
and some rest,” Monsieur Jacques 
said firmly. “After that we shall see 
the cathedral.” 

I was satisfied as long as we were 
going somewhere. We found a small 
café on a side street. I was disap- 
pointed that we could not sit outside, 
but it was, as Mademoiselle assured 
me, far cooler inside. The restaurant 
was dark and damp and smelled of 
herbs and sour wine. We were the 
only diners. Monsieur Jacques or- 
dered for us, consulting me about 
my choice of foods and even asking 
me what kind of wine I liked. Ma- 
demoiselle reminded him that English 
and American children do not drink 
wine. 

“What then do they drink?” Ma- 
demoiselle laughed at him over her 
wine glass and answered, “Cold milk 
and warm beer.” 

They laughed some more and I 
joined in their laughter, not that I 
saw any humor in it, but because it 
was all so friendly and gay. After 
a while they insisted that I taste some 
wine. It was sour and I was not par- 
ticularly fond of it, but I was thirsty 
and finished the whole glass. 
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We sat long at lunch. My com- 
panions ate heartily and I watched 
with some curiosity, for I would 
never have believed that it was the 
same Mademoiselle I had known in 
Paris sitting here now with her hat 
pushed back on her head, talking and 
laughing animatedly, holding the 
chicken bones in her fingers while 
she ate, and, when she finished, daint- 
ily licking her fingers one by one. 
After they had eaten, they ordered 
another bottle of wine. The table 
was cleared and they sat talking 
quietly over their wine glasses. I 
busied myself pushing crumbs 
around on the tablecloth. It had 
been a delightful luncheon, but I 
wanted to move on now. The room 
was otherwise deserted. Several large 
flies droned around the table. Out- 
side a dog was barking, and I could 
hear the bells tolling from the cathe- 
dral. I meant to count them, but 
before I could even begin, I felt my 
heavy eyelids sinking down, and I 
was asleep. 

I woke up suddenly what seemed 
like only seconds later. I was alone. 
In front of me there was a note 
which Mademoiselle had written in 
English: “You were asleep.and we 
did not wish to disturb you. We are 
taking a walk and we shall return in 
some minutes. Please attend us. There 
will be much time, when we shall 
come back, to visit the cathedral.” 

I was so angry at myself in that 
moment for falling asleep that I 
quite forgot my fear of being left 
alone in a strange place. I went to 
the door and looked up and down 
the street, but there was no sign of 
them. In fear that I might miss and 
altogether lose them if I went out to 
search, I retreated to the table and 
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waited. After a while the waiter, or 
perhaps he was the proprietor, came 
in and began to polish glasses at the 
little bar. He stared at me and I 
lowered my eyes. Someone else, a 
woman, joined him, and they con- 
versed in low tones, their eyes on me. 

It seemed to me that I waited for 
nearly an hour. The man at the bar 
finished his work and disappeared. 
I was all alone. Suddenly it struck 
me that I was losing the whole after- 
noon, that I would never see the 
cathedral. I couldn’t wait any longer. 
I thought of going back into the 
kitchen and asking whoever was 
there to take a message for Made- 
moiselle, but I realized that they 
would not understand my halting 
French and they surely did not speak 
English. Up on the bar, though, I 
could see a stub of a pencil. It was 
enough, and I scrawled some lines 
to Mademoiselle at the bottom of 
her own note telling her that I had 
gone to the cathedral and would 
wait for her in the square. 

And so I went alone to Chartres, 
with no guide, a little nervous be- 
cause I was alone, but also a little 
proud and amazed at my independ- 
ence. I crossed the square, intent 
like any tourist on the object ahead. 
I stopped briefly to admire the rose 
window. Then I went up to the 
porch—the Portail Royal, Made- 
moiselle had called it, and began to 
examine one by one the stone figures 
carved on the columns. Up above 
the high wooden doors there were 
rows of stone figures that I could 
scarcely see, standing now so close. 
I wanted to go in, but I was afraid 
that I would miss Mademoiselle in 
the vast darkness of the cathedral, so 
I waited outside, trying to make my- 


self as inconspicuous as possible from 
the parties of tourists who marched 
in and out of the great doors. 

The sun was hot and there was 
very little shade on the narrow porch. 
I retreated into the shadows between 
the columns. Through my thin dress, 
I remember, I could feel the cool- 
ness of the stones against my back. 
I stared up at the stone figures op- 
posite me. 

They were saints or kings, I didn’t 
know which. Both the men and the 
women had long flowing gowns, but 
I could recognize the men by their 
beards and the women by their long 
braids. Each one was perched on a 
narrow stone column, and I could 
just about reach up and touch their 
feet. The weather and the years, I 
suppose, had eaten away the tips of 
the noses of some of them, and the 
hands of some were broken off. But 
they had an astonishing vitality about 
them. I knew from watching my 
father at work over his sketchbook 
that it was possible to put a few 
pencil lines together so artfully that 
one had an image of life, caught on 
a piece of drawing paper. I had never 
been able to do it myself. The lines 
I put together remained simply lines. 
A crude shape might emerge, but it 
wasn’t right at all. Never before had 
it occurred to me that the same 
thing could be done with stone. Gar- 
goyles and grotesque figures, the 
lions in front of the Art Institute in 
Chicago—those were the only shapes 
in stone that I had ever been con- 
scious of. But these people looming 
over me now were different. They 
were, in the first place, people. They 
stared down at me with blank eyes, 
but they were somehow full of ex- 
pression. The thin lips of one woman 
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were raised in a smile which creased 
and shadowed her softly rounded 
stone face. The face of the man be- 
side her was covered with a curly 
beard, but his mouth was partly 
opened, as though he was about to 
burst into song or laughter. He might 
have been Monsieur Jacques, if he 
had worn a beard, and the lady with 
“ delicate smile Mademoiselle her- 
self. 

It was extraordinary how real they 
were. Their clothing fell in soft folds 
around their bodies. The lady had 
lifted her cloak a little so that it was 
gathered in tucks and creases and 
stood apart from her dress lightly, 
as though a passing breeze had puffed 
it up. I thought that I might almost 
feel the texture of the cloth if I 
could only reach up to touch it. I 
stretched out my hand, but it fell a 
bit short. The base of the column, 
however, was wider than the pedes- 
tal on which the statue rested. It was 
a simple matter to step up on the 
base, grasping the statue’s foot for 
support, and then to pull myself up 
just enough to reach the folds of her 
dress. From this angle she towered 
over me and I could see her smiling 
face swimming above me. It was only 
necessary to reach out now to touch 
her cloak, and I loosened my sup- 
porting grasp on her foot. There was 
a whirl of cloth and stone. I could 
feel myself slipping down the nar- 
row pedestal. I tried to seize a fold 
of her cloak, but my hands were wet 
with perspiration and I could not 
get a grip on it. Then I felt a sharp 
hot sting of pain as my knees scraped 
the stone pedestal and I landed in a 
heap on the stone floor. 

I am not clear what happened in 
the next few minutes. Of course I 


was not really hurt, but a crowd 
gathered around me. Someone lifted 
me up and helped to brush off my 
dress. There were loud voices, all 
chattering in French, and I was sud- 
denly terrified that I had broken a 
law in climbing on the statues and 
would be sent to jail. I think I was 
crying. I know I was searching fran- 
tically in the crowd around me for 
Mademoiselle. Then someone was 
shouting in English, “Let me pass! 
I know the child!” She pushed her 
way through. It was not Mademoi- 
selle Perrier but Mrs. Robert. She 
dispersed the crowd with a wave of 
her hand and a few rapid phrases in 
French. Within another two minutes 
she had pieced together from my 
scrappy account, half swallowed in 
tears, the whole story of my deser- 
tion by Mademoiselle Perrier and her 
cousin. ““Desertion,” at least, was her 
word for it. 

“Never mind.” She straightened 
my hat. “I have a tour party here 
and we’re returning to Paris imme- 
diately. I'll take you back.” 

I tried to tell her that Mademoi- 
selle had not really deserted me and 
had left a note explaining every- 
thing, but Mrs. Robert’s bosom 
heaved in anger. “The very idea!” 
she exclaimed, so indignant appar- 
ently at Mademoiselle’s disappearance 
that she forgot to scold me for climb- 
ing on the statues. “Come along.” 
She grabbed me by the hand. “The 
bus is waiting.” 

“But I have to leave a message for 
her,” I insisted. “She'll worry.” 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Robert said 
ominously. “She'll hear about this, 
you mark my words.” 

Still tearful and protesting, I hur- 
ried along with her to the bus. She 
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explained my presence to her tour 
party, and I became the center of 
attention. Several ladies patted my 
_ head and clucked sympathetically 
over my scraped knees. They gave 
me a seat to myself in the back of the 
bus so I could prop my injured legs 
up. As the bus moved slowly out of 
town, I could hear them talking 
around me in hushed tones. I caught 
the words “‘laxness” and “immoral- 
ity,” which I remembered because I 
did not know what they meant but 
had an idea they referred to some- 
thing wicked and vaguely connected 
with the French people. I turned 
round in my seat as the bus rattled 
over a stone bridge, the very one I 
had crossed with Mademoiselle and 
Monsieur Jacques only a few hours 
before, to take one last look at the 
cathedral. It was only then that I re- 
membered, with a shock of bitter dis- 
appointment, that I had never even 
set foot inside it. 

I must have slept most of the way 
back to Paris. I was still half asleep, 
I am sure, as I trudged back to our 
apartment, my right hand in the 
firm grasp of Mrs. Robert. I think 
I tried to explain to her that my 
mother would be waiting for us at 
the railway station, but I could not 
have been very coherent about it, 
because she moved along rapidly and 
directly to the rue Solférino. It was 
quite late and nearly dark when we 
got there. My father was alone. He 
came to the door with a cocktail in 
his hand and, I remember, stared 
blankly at Mrs. Robert. Before I 
could mumble any kind of explana- 
tion, however, she had launched into 
her account of the afternoon. He led 
the way toward his studio, Mrs. Rob- 
ert talking all the while. Then he 


turned to face us, lit a cigarette, and 
listened patiently, with his eyebrows 
raised and an expression of polite 
and rather pained attention. I sus- 
pected that he was not really listen- 
ing at all. But a moment later when 
he heard the clatter of my mother’s 
heels on the stairs, he looked up with 
interest. She burst in, breathless from 
the climb, and she stood uncertainly 
in the center of the room, her eyes 
moving from one to another until 
she saw me. 

“Are you all right?” she asked, 
grabbing me by the shoulders with 
such force that I winced. 

“She’s fine,” my father answered 
for me. But he never looked at me, 
only at her. 

She loosened her hold on me. 
“Then what’s wrong? We just got 
a little mixed up in our directions, 
didn’t we?” 

Mrs. Robert took a deep breath, a 
“well-it-all-began-like-this” breath, 
but before she could utter a word, 
my father said—and I remember he 
spoke to my mother as though they 
were alone in the room and Mrs. 
Robert and I did not exist—“It seems 
that your Mademoiselle has an ami.” 

There was a strangled cry of pro- 
test from Mrs. Robert and a nod in 
my direction. 

My father shrugged. But he began 
to speak in French—rapidly, much 
too rapidly for me to follow. I tried 
to catch some of the words—fa- 
miliar ones like enfant, Chartres, 
aimé—but in listening for words I 
lost the sense completely. I watched 
him anxiously, but I watched my 
mother even more closely. She un- 
derstood what he was saying, there 
was no doubt of that. Her eyes grew 
larger and brighter and darker than 
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I had ever known them to be, and 
her hands moved nervously up and 
down the sides of her gauzy chiffon 
dress. When he had finished, she stood 
motionless, then swayed a little on 
her high heels, not sick-like, only, as 
it were, seeking her balance. Then 
she turned and in her sweetest voice 
thanked Mrs. Robert. She was an- 
other woman now, the one she be- 
came when I was very good and she 
was gay and took me walking with 
her on the quais to buy flowers. She 
moved toward me now and put her 
arm over my shoulder protectively, 
and I could hear her gold bracelets 
jangle and smell the rich fragrance 
of her perfume. She steered me with 
that arm as we walked down the 
long hall with Mrs. Robert to the 
front door. 

I remember Mrs. Robert said some- 
thing about punishing that wicked, 
irresponsible woman, and my mother 
said heartily that she would if it were 
in her power. There was more talk 
at the door, and my mother with- 
drew her arm from my shoulder to 
shake Mrs. Robert’s hand cordially. 
And then she left, and my mother 
closed the door behind her. She leaned 
against the door for a moment, and 
when she turned back to me her eyes 
were full of tears. 

I felt somehow at a loss—that I 
must explain that it wasn’t Made- 
moiselle’s fault—or at least that she 
had only asked me to wait for her 
in the café. I may have tried to ex- 
plain—I don’t know. I remember 
only that my mother ran past me 
suddenly down the hall and from a 
distance I heard the door of her room 
slam. 

I was wretched and dragged my- 
self around the hideous little parlor 


picking at the faded yellow wall 
paper. Finally I settled in the corner 
behind the rubber plant and pricked 
the leaves with my fingernails, 
watching the white milk ooze out. 
Later, perhaps an hour later, I heard 
my father coming down the hall. I 
ran to the door. He was dressed for 
going out and carried a suitcase in 
one hand and under the other arm 
he had several canvasses, loosely tied 
together. He did not see me behind 
the parlor door. And I never saw him 
again. Occasionally, though, he 
writes to me—charming letters. He 
lives now in Mexico with his second 
wife. 

After a while, when I had pricked 
so many leaves that my fingers were 
sore, someone knocked at the door. 
I waited for several minutes. The 
knock was repeated. There was no 
sign of life from my mother’s room, 
so, more out of curiosity than a sense 
of duty, I answered. It was Made- 
moiselle. She caught me up in her 
arms and rattled Nese: Shed in 
French and English. “Dieu merci! 
Tu es sauve. I was frantic. Where 
did you disappear?” 

It gave me a sense of adult supe- 
riority to calm her. I explained about 
Mrs. Robert. Mademoiselle’s cheeks 
slowly reddened. As she stood there 
in the doorway—lI did not think to 
ask her in—it struck me once again 
that plain as she was, she looked a 
little like my mother, breathless and 
flushed and strangely pretty now. 

“Then this Mrs. Robert brought 
you home? She was angry?” 

“She was,” I said with some pleas- 
ure now in the thought of her in- 
dignation. But Mademoiselle seemed 
so obviously distressed that I tried to 
mend the damage. “But my mother 
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and father weren’t mad at you. Not 
my father anyway.” 

“But your mother?” 

“I don’t really know,” I sighed in 
a burst of confidence. “She’s in her 
room. She’s mad, I think. But not at 
you,” I hastily added. 

“But of course your father 
knows,” Mademoiselle gasped, and 
her hands flew to her face in a ges- 
ture of horror. 

“Of course he knows what hap- 
pened. Mrs. Robert told him.” 

Mademoiselle shook her head. ‘“‘Ma 
pauvre petite,” she said gently and 
touched my cheek. 

It annoyed me. I didn’t like grown- 
ups pitying me as though I were a 
baby. “You’d better go now,” I said 
imperiously, as I imagined Mrs. Rob- 
ert might have said it. ““My mother 
may want me.” 

She straightened her hat and 
tucked some loose folds of her hair 
under it. “This then is adieu. You 
understand what it means, adieu— 


not au revoir?” 

I was impatient and did not want 
a French lesson just then. “I know.” 
She bent down suddenly and kissed 
me, then turned and started down 
the stairs. 

A moment later I ran out on the 
landing and shouted to her, “But 
why does it have to be adieu, Made- 
moiselle?” 

She was half way down the stairs 
when she turned to answer my ques- 
tion and I could scarcely see her in 
the dim light of the hallway. “No 
more lessons,” she shook her head. 
“Later you will understand.” 

Then she was gone. My mother 
did not leave her room that evening 
but called to me to fix my own sup- 
per from the luncheon leftovers. The 
next morning, I remember, we 
moved to a hotel, and soon I was sent 
away to school in Lausanne. And 
later, much later to be sure, as Ma- 
demoiselle had foreseen, I did un- 
derstand. 


Spindling 


SAMUEL J. Hazo 


At any reach or touch of hands 
the faun will cavort or sidle, 
sniffing, ears flexed parallel, 
foreleg lifted, limberly bent, 

split hoof clogged with grass... 
or bolt with its doe at a clap 

over timber in a nimble gallop, 
slim with strain and tremulous 

as a colt springing from harm .. . 
a brown eye bright with alarm. 


Late and Soon. 


STEvE TURNER 


AIRD got up from the cot in 
the living room and pulled his 
robe on. He glanced in the 
bedroom where Nancy was sleeping 
quietly, her curled body seeming to 
cradle bulkily, ungracefully, the new 
life she held within herself. There 
was no sweat on her face or neck; 
since it was only eight-thirty, the 
early morning coolness of the apart- 
ment had not quite been burned 
away by the August sun. 

Laird entered and paused to ad- 
just a shade, blocking a hot ray of 
sun from Nancy’s face; then he 
passed through the living room, 
opened the door, kicked the morning 
paper aside, and went downstairs. 
The early-morning mail delivery 
was the only attractive feature about 
this hot-aired apartment. 

Every morning Laird listened for 
the rattle and slam of the postman 
down in the lobby of the apartment 
building. When he heard the noise, 
Laird would lie abed a while longer, 
teasing his curiosity, wondering 
what might be waiting for him down 
in the box. Each time he thought 
particularly about the job offers for 
the fall, hoping that in the mail- 
box there might be evidence that 
he was wanted by cheerful little lib- 
eral arts colleges located in the sub- 
urbs of attractive cities boasting of 
cultural activities such as art muse- 
ums, theatrical groups, or symphony 
orchestras, instead of by hackwork 
schools buried in the midst of South- 
ern cotton patches or the north 
woods of Michigan or the plains of 


Dakota. Every summer during these 
past few years it had been the same: 
before he would settle in a depress- 
ing or inhibiting location, he swore 
to take a job selling shoes or driving 
a taxi or tending bar, but each time 
as summer wore on, he forgot his 
vow and settled for another teaching 
job. This summer, however, he had 
at least gone so far as to return to 
the town that he knew and loved, 
and he was in fact tending bar. As 
yet though, he had not decided 
whether it was a permanent change 
or some summer madness of irre- 
sponsibility. 

Now he pulled the mail from the 
box and came back up the stairs, 
shuffling the three letters slowly as 
a gambler sometimes sweats a crucial 
poker draw. Then he glanced at the 
letters, and he felt a surge of relief 
within him. He picked up the news- 
paper and entered the apartment. 

In the living room, startled, Laird 
stared down at the paper. “The 
Masons,” he muttered, gesturing 
wildly. “Dead . . . All three of 
them.” 

Vicariously, Laird felt death’s 
hand clamped over his own face, 
throttling his breath even as it had 
done the Masons. He did not betray 
any emotion, did not acknowledge 
the cold terror in the pit of his 
stomach, and he seemed to be merely 
nodding his head in calm curiosity 
as he read the account of the head- 
on collision with a truck out in Cali- 
fornia. 

After a minute or two came the 
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realization that the Masons were ac- 
tually dead, that the printed paper 
was reality pronouncing the facts, 
that the sounds around him were not 
imaginary ones fabricated from heat 
waves and a worried night without 
sleep—that the people whom he had 
not seen for four years he would 
never see again. Now, realizing all 
this, he felt a profoundly deep sense 
of regret. People whom you have 
not bothered to see or to write to 
for four years can not matter too 
much. And yet they did matter to 
him. They mattered a great deal. 
A shudder passed through him as 
though he had felt a small part of 
soul wither and blow away. 

Laird’s mind went back to a day 
in Mason’s class in which the in- 
structor was discussing a short 
French play, Un Ami de Jeunesse. 
As Laird listened to Mason’s point- 
ing-up of the play’s theme, a rare 
moment of rapport was reached be- 
tween student and instructor: “The 
important thing is to have the dream, 
to keep one’s eye on the star.” 

But white-hot summer skies di- 
minish the twinkling of a star, as 
reality smothers dreams, and now in 
one-column cuts on the third page, 
one above the other, were the pic- 
tures—the man, the wife, and the 
child. Beneath the pictures was a 
short summary of the careers of the 
Masons, their academic accomplish- 
ments both in this country and 
abroad, their years of service at the 
local university. His head pounding 
with a frustrating fury, with a sense 
that now all was nothing, Laird put 
the paper aside. 

He tried to remember the impor- 
tant, significant moments when 
these two teachers had given him 


intangible gifts, imparted the ability 
of sensitive perception, or suggested 
the paths down which wisdom and 
understanding were to be found. He 
thought of the strangely satisfying 
class day when he had first begun 
to know Madame Mason as a per- 
son. 

In a discussion of contemporary 
culture, Madame Mason had re- 
ferred to one Marcel Thil as an out- 
standing pianist. After raising his 
hand, Laird had waggishly remarked 
that, though he knew old Marcel 
Thil had been a good middleweight 
prizefighter, he had not known of 
the Frenchman’s accomplishments 
with the piano. Madame’s lovely, 
lineless face reddened as she bit her 
lip; finally, clucking her tongue, 
she reverted to typical French ex- 
pressions of consternation. Then she 
smiled, covered her embarrassment 
with a laugh, and corrected her er- 
ror. After class she had expressed 
her surprise that Laird should have 
known Marcel Thil at all. 

“After all,” she said in her slight 
accent, “one scarcely expects an 
American boy to remember an ob- 
scure French boxer. Especially since 
the boy must have been so young 
when Thil was fighting.” 

“Ah, no, Madame,” he kidded. 
“For me this man was far from ob- 
scure. In fact, I collected fighters 
the way kids collect baseball * 
pictures now. I was a fighter my- 
self when I was younger.” 

He loved her, of course, in secret 
and from a respectful distance, with 
an affection nourished by three class- 
hours a week in which, to Laird, she 
lectured to one man only. She was 
beautiful, so beautiful that on 
first seeing her Lincolnesque, gaunt- 
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faced husband, Laird was reminded 
sharply that lovers, not politicians, 
most often make the strangest bed- 
fellows. But this was a sophomoric 
opinion on Laird’s part, an opinion 
which he quickly changed when he 
too fell under the spell of the man’s 
keenly probing intellect and abiding 
sense of the tragic in life. 

There was the occasion when the 
college drama department had con- 
descended to perform one of Laird’s 
one-act plays at the annual presenta- 
tion of student talent. This play, 
surprisingly enough (to the drama 
department), had won much praise 
from critics and audience alike. Re- 
membering it now—the one signif- 
icant victory, small though it was, 
of his literary and dramatic life— 
Laird felt again a pride that he had 
not been flattered, impressed, or 
seduced by the very people who, un- 
til the last, had seemed to resist rec- 
ognizing his efforts. After the second 
night of the play (the news critics’ 
remarks having been thoroughly di- 
gested), surrounded by well-wishers, 
Laird had seer. the Masons standing 
off to the side waiting to express 
their congratulations. He brushed 
past the others and went to them. 
“T’m glad you’re here—both of you,” 
he said. 

“Fine play,” Mason said, shaking 
his hand. “Having read your script 
earlier, I’ve found it quite an experi- 
ence watching your people come to 
life on the stage.” 

“And I imagine it has been an 
even greater experience for the au- 
thor himself,” Madame said, a fresh 
schoolgirlish quality in her enthu- 
siasm. 

“Don’t think I’m too impressed 
with myself or anything like that,” 
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Laird said, “but even in this, what 
you might call the preliminary to 
the main event—remember Marcel 
Thil, Madame?—even in this, I can 
project and get a glimmer of what 
it must be like to really put some- 
thing over—in a big way. And look 
at them, hanging around, shaking 
my hand as though I were some- 
body! The play’s good now—to 
everybody it’s good. But for a long 
time it existed on paper and it was 
good to no one—no one but you 
two. Now they all like it, even some 
of those who were indifferent to it 
before.” 

“But what does the production 
do for you?” Mason asked quietly. 
“What do you feel sitting in the 
dark, watching and knowing that 
people are engrossed and entertained 
by a product of your own mind— 
your personality, and heart?” 

“There is no way to describe the 
way I feel,” Laird said. “I have never 
experienced a gratification of any 
kind quite like this.” 

“Then it is all right,” said Madame. 
“You have justified our confidence 
in every way—we who were the 
charter members of the ‘vive le dra- 
matist’ club.” 

Wonderful night, to be acclaimed, 
to ride high, to dream big, having 
given birth to people with words 
who talked their ways into the hearts 
of others; yet like the brief flash 
of a comet so had been Laird’s dra- 
matic fire. In the short time before 
he graduated, he had been forced to 
bury himself deep in academic lore, 
thinking that with a degree and the 
calm, rewarding teaching life his 
talent would again produce some- 
thing tangible, the words on paper, 
or the people on the stage, the true 
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evidence of a writing, producing 
artist, not a talking one. 

But if his literary ability had 
shown promise in the embryo state, 
his scholarly activities had not been 
in the prize-winning category. His 
grades were so-so, and he forced 
himself to study when he was think- 
ing of his own stories and plays. As 
a result, he was not sought after by 
the better colleges; in the end he 
scratched desperately for a job. That 
first year after graduation, panick- 
ing somewhat as September neared, 
he had settled for a drudging chore 
in a military junior college. 

The memory of that dreary semes- 
ter he had served brought from the 
store of his visual images the last 
picture he had of the Masons as they 
had stood smiling before him that 
rainy night he met them in the drug- 
store. How long had it been? Four 
years perhaps. Yes, he pinned it down 
precisely, four years ago last Febru- 
ary. He had drifted back into town 
after resigning from his job at the 
military school. Only four years ago, 
and yet he had not been really so 
cautious then, not the play-it-safe 
boy whom Carl had derided all sum- 
mer as they worked together behind 
the Utopia Bar. No, four years be- 
fore, unmarried, Laird had been 
tough enough to denounce the mili- 
tary school’s operations as an edu- 
cational fraud, infuriating the beet- 
faced colonel-in-charge as he re- 
signed at the semester’s end. This 
had been Laird’s high moment of 
intellectual integrity, his resolve to 
be honest or else be a bum, but later 
he had been ashamed of his melo- 
dramatic, childish attitude, ashamed 
of his very honesty as he prowled 
the streets of the city, his money 


running low, waiting for a new job 
break, realizing that in going against 
the system he had hurt his chances 
for other positions. 

So that last time he saw the Masons 
he had unsettled, aimless, vague moti- 
vations. Though he had taken the 
bartending job which had helped 
him through college, he was still 
feeling the pull toward conformity, 
the admission of defeat. He remem- 
bered now the stiff cautious way in 
which he had answered the questions 
of his two friends. No, no, he was 
no longer at Grover Academy. “I 
resigned,” he said, trying to keep 
it brief, realizing how foolish his 
reasons for quitting would sound. 
He had discovered soon enough that 
what he had committed was not a 
particularly noble deed, but a simple 
breach of contract. And so, stiff in 
his shame, he had deliberately re- 
buffed the two who might have 
understood. 

“Your writing?” Mason asked. 
“What about the writing? Are you 
cuing anything—still working at 
ar” 

“Well, right now I’m kind of 
drifting. You know, pretty un- 
settled. Later on I’ll get to work. 
Later—” 

So terse his answers then that his 
two friends could do no more than 
smile briefly and express almost 
formally their hopes that everything 
would eventually work out all right 
for him. 

“Come to see us,” Madame said, 
her lips smiling, but a tender con- 
cern in her eyes. 

“Yes,” Laird replied. “I would like 
to come over some time.” 

There were other words he had 
wanted to say, an expression of ap- 
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preciation at what the two of them 
had been to him, as though in his 
brief venture inside those other aca- 
demic walls he had already discovered 
that he would not be privileged to 
know many people of their calibre. 
Recalling it now, it had even seemed 
unreasonable at the time, perplexing, 
this strange urge to clasp their hands 
and say all the things he might have 
said. Had he, in the intricate mechan- 
ism of sensitivity, intuition, and fore- 
boding—had he divined the hidden 
future horror of life lines suddenly 
severed? Could he have sensed that 
he would never see them again? 

Nonsense! Remembering his feel- 
ings as he had hunched over the coke 
at the soda fountain, he knew those 
emotions to have been nothing more 
than his real joy and affection 
smothered by a blanket of shame at 
his own lack of respectable accom- 
plishment. So he had sat, drinking 
his coke, while dimly against his own 
reflection and the inner brightness 
of the store, he watched the Masons 
walk away through the obscuring 
mist and darkness. 

Just at that moment there was a 
knock at the door. Carl—his brother. 
Carl was planning to drop in to learn 
whether there was any news—about 
those job possibilities. Always inter- 
ested in his, Laird’s, future! 

Laird opened the door and Carl 
entered. 

“Thought I’d see whether you had 
any word about that position,” he 
said casually. He sat down. 

Laird stood dumbly, the news- 
paper in his hand. He became aware 
suddenly of Nancy’s presence in the 
room. She was looking at him, a 
questioning expression on her face. 
The housecoat was pulled tight 


around her body, covering, not con- 
cealing, the gross evidence of the 
baby in her womb. The Lord has 
taken away; soon the Lord will give. 
He pointed to the pictures on the 
page. 

“Some very good friends of mine 
were killed in a car wreck.” He 
filled in a few sketchy details. Carl 
sat listening, staring in moody silence 
out the window where the sullen 
heat was stirring wavily in the 
streets. 

When Laird finished, Nancy made 
standard sounds of sympathy, but 
she seemed unable to comprehend 
the awed, chastened silence of the 
two brothers. 

“They couldn’t have been such 
terribly good friends,’’ she said 
finally. “After all, you’ve been in 
town all summer and they must have 
been here earlier too. Yet you never 
even mentioned them. Did you even 
call them on the phone?” 

“No, I didn’t even call them on 
the phone.” 

“Then how were they such spe- 
cial friends?” 

“They meant a great deal to me— 
in a lot of ways. They were—I guess 
you might say they were representa- 
tive of some strong feelings I once 
had.” 

Nancy noticed the letter on the 
table. “Oh, Moley College! What did 
you hear?” 

“T can have it,” Laird said wearily, 
flatly. “Four thousand.” 

“That’s wonderful!” 

Carl grunted, but he did not turn 
from the window. Nancy ignored 
him. 

“Well! That’s a relief,” she said. 
“Frankly I was getting a little wor- 
ried. After all, September’s right 
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around the corner.” 

“The man in black’s right around 
the corner,” Carl said. 

Again Nancy ignored him. “Four 
thousand,” she mused. “Yes, we can 
get along fine on that.” 

“Get along?” Carl scoffed. “To 
manage—to exist—to get by. That’s 
all people want out of life, huh?” 


Nancy turned away coldly. ‘Oh, 
let’s don’t have any early-morning 
sermons about the artistic life. Art 
may be long but hunger pains are 
severe. Frankly, I’m glad to know 
that I can relax a little, realizing that 
we'll have a guaranteed income dur- 
ing the next nine months—” 

“Yes, and your husband’s a pro- 
fessional man, a four-thousand a year 
professional man instead of a bar- 
tender pouring whiskey for a bunch 
of slobs.” Carl stopped and shook 
his head slowly, still gazing out the 
window. 

“T think pride in your job counts,” 
Nancy said. “I certainly wouldn’t 
want to write my folks and tell them 
Laird’s left teaching permanently to 
take up bartending. What kind of 
prestige, what kind of security—” 

“Prestige—security.” Laird’s voice 
was in soft contrast to the others. 
“Look at the paper, Nancy. Then 
tell me—what are prestige and se- 
curity?” 

“Now we’re going to be morbid,” 
Nancy said haughtily. As she moved 
into the kitchen she called over her 
shoulder, ““What would the whiskey- 
shakers like for breakfast?” 

“Nothing for me,” Carl said, 
walking toward the door. He stopped 


and looked at Laird. ‘““What the hell, 
fellow! Cheer up. So you never do 
anything? What’s the difference? I 
do nothing—you do nothing—she 
does nothing. What the hell? We all 
do nothing.” 

“That’s right,” Laird said. ““Some- 
times, Carl, I’m very sure I won’t 
make it at all. I guess that’s why I 
never called the Masons while I was 
in town this summer. I hated to 
admit it to them.” 

“Well, you’re young yet,” Carl 
said. “Everybody’s young for a while. 
I’m going out for a little air.” 

He closed the door behind him. 
After a moment Nancy appeared 
again. She put her arms around 
Laird. 

“T didn’t want to be rude to Carl,” 
she said, “‘but I’ve been nervous. And 
look at the way he acts. I think, 
frankly, that Carl is a little jealous 
of you and your teaching position— 
because he’s wasted himself. A man 
of his intelligence working behind a 
bar and drinking himself into a 
stupor every other night—” 

“All right, all right, Nancy— 
that’s his business.” 

“Yes, I know. I’m sorry. Don’t be 
harsh with me, Laird. This summer 
has all been a pretty bad venture, 
this bartending stuff and all. I’m 
glad it’s over. I’m glad you have 
another teaching job. Aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said honestly. “I’m glad 
I have another teaching job.” 

“Laird, let’s don’t ever come down 
here again.” 

“All right, all right, Nancy,” he 
said. “We won’t ever come down 
here again.” 


Execution 


Rusy ZAGOREN 


The hour lies on the land like the heavy hand of sun 

At noon: too sullen, too close to see the business done. 

The seconds tick in ominous rhythm, the beat of death; 

The air is close and tight; we choke back our choking breath. 
We wade through stagnant pools of curdled time: 

The righteous execute the whole man for his crime. 

The executioner murders; galleys cheer the skill. 

(The hand that rose in anger had no right to kill.) 


The Bibliophile 


GENE BoAaRDMAN Hoover 


For an Etching by Arthur William Heintzelman 


Caressingly he thumbs each treasured page, 

With luminous imagination caught 

On raveled parchment stamped by seer and sage 

On history’s eternal scroll of thought. 

Hieroglyphics etched by eager hands 

Long quiet; fragile bits of rhythmic lore 

Gleaned from the time-washed quays of pulsing sand 
By some undaunted Grail-bound troubadour. 


Obliquely sunlight gilds decrepit shelves, 
Mellowing man and books. A quietude 

Haloes this place where an immortal delves 

Into a word-illumined interlude. 

Old manuscripts in crinkly flesh and leather . . . 
And aging beautifully together. 


Street Merchant 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


The blind man stands on his pavement of pain, 
With his tin cup of despair, 

Proffering pencils to the pitying 

While hurling pointed curses at the world; 
Lewd his tongue, 

Livid his face, 

Leaden his heart— 

This bitter one among the cursed. 

And cold, cold, cold any day of living 

For one who cannot see a star at night. 


Data 


MARGUERITE JANVRIN ADAMS 


Hate is ephemeral: when day is run 

and all the vivid splendor of such hours 
somnolent under darkness, night begun 
brings a full realm of stars, occasional flowers 
perfumed for softer landscapes; music blends 
into a pattern that submerges blare 

of noonday trumpeting; mind comprehends 
in quietness, triumphantly aware. 

The silver skein of life perpetuated 

in touch and word refutes all banishment; 
such inspiration that has been created 

gathers momentum and has nourishment, 

not from deceitful hates that would enmesh, 
since love outlasts the weakening of the flesh. 


“Dover Beach” and the Tragic Sense of 
Eternal Recurrence 
Murray Krigcer 


ATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
AY, fea Beach” bears and 
rewards contemplation 
from the vantage point of the mod- 
ern—and yet ancient—concept of 
time which has stirred our con- 
sciousness through writers like Mann, 
Proust, Virginia Woolf, T. S. Eliot 
—a concept of time as existential 
rather than as chronologically his- 
torical, as the flow of Bergson’s 
dynamics, as the eternal present. This 
awareness which we associate with 
our sophisticated contemporary can 
be seen somehow to emerge from 
Arnold’s highly Victorian “Dover 
Beach.” It is worth asking how it 
manages to do so, how the very 
weaknesses that characterize Ar- 
nold’s poetic imagination generally 
—his chronic melancholy as a would- 
be faithful man in a faithless world 
and his easy didacticism as a “poetic” 
observer extorting symbolic instruc- 
tion out of his natural surroundings 
—serve here to create this tragic 
and extremely modern vision. It is 
a vision which Arnold achieves 
neither as a nineteenth century opti- 
mist nor as a vague and confused 
rebel of his period who turns to an 
equally nineteenth century pessi- 
mism and simple melancholy; it is a 
vision which he achieves by tran- 
scending his period completely and 
foreseeing the intellectual crisis 
which is so peculiarly of our own 
century.’ 
1This paragraph may seem to imply that Nietzsche, 


A cursory reading of the poem 
discloses that all the stanzas but the 
second are built on a similar two- 
part structure and that each re- 
calls the ones which have gone be- 
fore. The first section in each of 
these stanzas deals with that which 
is promising, hopeful; the second 
undercuts the cheer allowed by the 
first section and replaces the illusory 
optimism with a reality which is in- 
deed barren, hopeless. In these sub- 
divisions of stanzas there is also a 
sharp contrast in tone between the 
pleasant connotations of the first 
section of these stanzas and the less 
happy ones of the second. In each of 
them, too, there is a contrast be- 
tween the appeal to the sense of sight 
in the first section and the appeal to 
the sense of hearing in the second. 

And yet, these three stanzas are 
not, of course, mere repetitions of 
each other. Each marks a subsequent 
development of the image—the con- 
flict between the sea and the land. 
The sea with each succeeding stanza 
takes on a further meaning. I said 
earlier that this, like most of Ar- 
nold’s poems, deals with a natural 
scene and the moral application of 
the meaning perceived within it: the 
vehicle of the metaphor and then 
the tenor carefully stated for us. 
In this poem, however, the develop- 
whose phrase I have borrowed for my title and my 
theme, is a twentieth century mind. In the sense in 
which Arnold is predominantly a nineteenth century 


mind, Nietzsche may very well appear rather to be- 
long in our own century. 
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ment from the natural scene to the 
human levels into which it opens is 
much more successfully handled 
than elsewhere in his work. Each 
level grows into the succeeding one 
without losing the basic natural 
ingredients which initiated the 
image. 

We can see that the natural scene 
described in the first stanza is value- 
laden from the beginning. It is clear 
that nature itself—or at least nature 
as sensuously perceived—does have 
immediate significance, and moral 
significance, so that when the de- 
velopment and application are made 
later we do not feel them as un- 
natural. By the third stanza the sea 
has of course become the “Sea of 


Faith,’”® but the human relevance of 
the sea-land imagery is justified by 
the transitional second stanza. In 
addition, the image is handled com- 
pletely in the terms which charac- 


terized its natural use in the first 
stanza. The sea-land conflict is still 
with us, is still the motivating force 
of the insight the poem offers. And 
in the last stanza the sea-land con- 
flict exists in the present, but, as 
always for Arnold in this poem at 
least, the historical present, and for 
these lovers, representative here of 
humanity at large. The aphoristic 
impressiveness of the final lines of 
the poem is again justified in terms 
of the initial image of the first 
stanza which they here recall and 


2The surface triteness of this phrase is typical of 
Arnold’s frequent and stereotyped use of a metaphori- 
cal sea, as in the many variations on “the Sea of Life” 
which dot his poems. His failure to exploit this image 
freshly or even to show an awareness of the need for 
doing so accounts in large part for his poetic weak- 
nesses elsewhere. We shall see later that “Dover Beach” 
is distinguished by Arnold’s ability here to make his 
usual conception come alive through his manipulation 
of the central image of the poem. 


bring to its final fruition. The arche- 
typal image of the sea, of the tides, 
and of the action of these as the 
sea meets the land, all these have 
been merged with the destiny of that 
humanity to which they have meant 
so much throughout its mythopoetic 
history. 

As nature has thus—if I may use 
the word—naturally merged with 
man, so, through the use of the 
middle part of the poem, has history 
merged with the present, has the 
recurrence, of which the sea, the 
tides, the meeting of land and sea 
have always stood as symbols, merged 
with the ever-historical present. This 
is why the second stanza of the 
poem is excluded from the parallel 
development of the others. It is the 
stanza which makes the poem pos- 
sible, which brings us to “the ebb and 
flow of human misery,” and brings 
us to the past even as we remain in 
the present. The image and its arche- 
typal quality are indispensable to the 
poem. For the tidal ebb and flow, 
retreat and advance, and the endless 
nature of these, are precisely what is 
needed to give Arnold the sense of 
the eternal recurrence which charac- 
terizes the full meaning of the poem. 

But now to examine some of these 
general comments in greater detail 
by looking at the poem more closely. 
The first eight lines give us the scene 
as it appeals immediately to the sight 
of the poet viewing it. It is a good 
scene, one which finds favor with 
the poet. The value of the scene is 
indicated by adjectives like ‘‘calm,” 
“full,” “fair,” “tranquil,” “sweet,” 
“‘moon-blanched.” There is a sense 
of satisfaction, of utter complete- 
ness, about the scene. But of course 
it is the sea which gives the feeling 
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of ultimate pleasure. In the two 
places where the land is mentioned 
there is something a bit less steady 
in the impression. The light on the 
French coast is not, after all, a steady 
light, and as it gleams and is gone 
so do the cliffs of England, which 
seem to stand so steadily, yet are 
glimmering even as they are vast. 
The land, then, provides the only in- 
constancy, indeed the only qualifica- 
tion of the perfection of the scene. 

The word “only” in line 7 intro- 
duces the contrasting mood which 
will characterize the later portion of 
the stanza. But before this later por- 
tion is given to us, there is the re- 
mainder of line 7 and all of line 8 
which serve as a reminder of the 
satisfying first portion of the stanza, 
although “only” has already been in- 
troduced as a transition—one which 
serves to awaken us to the more un- 
happy attitude that is to follow. And 
with the word “listen” at the begin- 
ning of line 9 we are to be shocked 
out of our happy lethargy even as 
the poet is shocked out of his. The 
sharp trochaic foot and the long 
caesura which follows reenforce this 
emphasis. And with this word we are 
transferred from the visual world 
to the auditory world. 

One might almost say that the 
poet, until this point remarking 
about the perfection of the scene, 
has been remarking rather casually 
—that is, after an almost random 
glance at it. But here he meets the 
scene more intimately. He does not 
merely glance but comes into closer 
rapport with the scene by lending 
the more contiguous sense, that of 
his hearing. He now pays close at- 
tention to the scene, and what he 
hears replaces what he has merely 


seen as a casual onlooker. What he 
discovers is far less satisfying, and 
yet it is more profound than his 
earlier reaction because he now be- 
gins to catch the undertones and 
overtones of the scene before him 
which he before was content to 
witness superficially. And here the 
sea is used much as, for example, 
Conrad and Melville use it. Its super- 
ficial placidity, which beguiles its 
viewer, belies the perturbed nature, 
the “underground” quality, of its 
hidden depths. As the more intimate, 
more aware, and more concerned 
faculty of hearing is introduced, 
the turmoil of sea meeting land be- 
comes sensible. The shift in tone 
from the earlier portion of the stanza 
is made obvious by Arnold’s use of 
“erating roar” immediately after the 
appeal to the ear has been made. 
One may see in the shift from the 
eye to the ear also another purpose. 
It is Arnold’s way of moving us 
from the here and the now to the 
everywhere and always, from the 
specific immediacy of the present 
scene to the more universal applica- 
tion his image must have to serve the 
rest of the poem. What we see must 
be a particular scene which is unique 
and irreplaceable, while our hearing 
may be lulled by similarities to 
identify the sounds of other places 
and other times with those before 
us now.* No sight is completely like 
any other; sounds may be far more 
reminiscent and may thus allow us 
to fancy that we are in another time, 
in another country. Identity of sound 
may lead the imagination to an iden- 


8I am indebted to Mr. Michael W. Dunn, who first 
suggested to me that Arnold is here using the greater 
dependence of the sense of sight on a single time-and- 
place occurrence. 
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tity of occasion.‘ Then not only is 
the sense of sight inadequate to grasp 
the profound perplexities of the situ- 
ation so that the more subtle sense of 
hearing must be invoked, but, unlike 
the sense of hearing, the sense of sight 
is also incapable of permitting us to 
break free of the relentless clutch of 
the present occasion to wander re- 
laxedly up and down the immensities 
of time. 

The “eternal note of sadness,” 
then, caused by the endless battle 
without victory and without truce 
between sea and land; this note rep- 
resenting the give-and-take of the 
tide which symbolically echoes the 
basic rhythmic pattern of human 
physio-psychology—this eternal note 
of sadness, heard also ky Sophocles, 
connects the past at once with the 
presentness of the past, and connects 
also this rhythmic pattern with the 
humanity who has taught it to serve 
them and yet ironically, as the Greeks 
among others have shown us, have 
instead served it. Even in the first 
stanza we saw nature as animated 
by the human mind, as immediately 
meaningful in human terms. In the 
second stanza its human relevance is 
made explicit. The word “turbid” 
(line 17) effectively joins the natu- 
ral sense of the image to its human 
application as it combines the mean- 
ing of ““muddied” with that of “‘con- 
fused.” As Sophocles serves to read 
man into the natural image of the 


4One can see a similar conceit operating in Words- 
worth’s “To the Cuckoo” and Keats’ “Ode to a Night- 
ingale.” In each of these works too, the poet (who 
here cannot use his sense of sight since he is unable 
to see the bird) allows himself to fancy, because only 
the sound of the bird’s song reaches his senses, that 
the bird itself is somehow immortal even while it has 
temporal existence, that it has sung in other times and 
in other places. The illusion fostered by this romantic 
operation of synecdoche could become a valuable poetic 
instrument in the hands of such writers as these. 
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first stanza, thus making him one 
with the natural world, so with the 
final word (“we”) of line 18 the 
present is read into the past;° and 
the circle of the natural order, now 
including within its circumference 
the wheel of human destiny and 
man-made time, is closed. 

The third stanza, in a manner 
parallel to the first, breaks into two 
contrasting parts. The first three 
lines present the promise of the visual 
image, the last five the despair of 
the auditory. In the first portion, to 
the sense of fullness and perfection 
which was ours in the first lines of 
the poem is now added the illusion 
of protectiveness—hence the “girdle” 
image. Not only is the sea character- 
ized by its complete and self-suffici- 
ent perfection, but, like the divine 
“One” of Plotinus, it must overflow 
its bounds to salve, indeed to anoint, 
the imperfect land. Thanks to the 
passage on Sophocles, the extension 
of the sea to the human problem 
and hence to “the Sea of Faith” is 
now literally as well as metaphori- 
cally justified, although the image 
must remain true to its earlier formu- 
lation. And it does. After the “but” 
(line 24), which here has the same 
qualifying function as the disap- 
pointed “only” in the first stanza, 
we are returned to the sense of hear- 
ing and to the struggle between 
land and sea which it first intro- 
duced. The inevitable cycle must 
continue and every resurgence be 
followed by the equally necessary 


5The effecting of this union may be aided by what 
may seem to be something like an unusual internal 
rhyme between two neighboring vowels, between the 
last syllable of “misery” and “we.” (It would of 
course be difficult to maintain this as an internal 
thyme if one admits that the last syllable of “misery” 
is probably unstressed.) 
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retreat. The advance we have made 
from the sea to the sea of faith and 
the added quality of protectiveness 
given by the “girdle” image bestow 
a new dimension to the hopelessness 
of the “naked shingles of the world,” 
the words which close the stanza. 
While the first line and a half of 
the last stanza, in which the poet 
addresses his beloved, may seem di- 
gressive, although they are prepared 
for in line 6 of the first stanza, they 
are involved in the development of 
the poem by the crucial adjective 
“true,” which here means “faithful”: 
the poet is posing the only and the 
hardly satisfying alternative—the 
personal alternative of mutual fi- 
delity—for our abandonment by the 
sea of faith. And again there follows 
the antithesis between the vision 
which yields the Apollonian atti- 
tude and the cacophony of Dionysian 
turmoil. Here, however, the se aa 
is swung more heavily than before 
in the direction of despair. For, we 
are told explicitly, the world of per- 
fection now merely “seems” (line 
30); the world of chaos exists 
“really” (line 33). The final image 
of battle, though far-grown from 
the land-sea conflict of the latter 
lines of the first stanza, is thoroughly 
consistent with it and can take its 
meaning only in terms of it. We are 
returned in effect to the pre-human 
natural world of the first stanza and 
to its primitivism as the clashing 
armies are finally characterized by 
the poet as “ignorant.” The clash is 
endless, as endless as time and tide, 
and, viewed without faith, in terms 
of nothingness, is as purposeless. Man 
himself has now drawn his circle 
closed or rather has acknowledged 
the closedness of nature’s circle—per- 


haps the same thing—and has joined 
with an ungrounded nature to assert 
his ignorance, his irresponsibility, his 
doom. But the doom man carries 
with him he carries only to assert 
with it his eternal recurrence, even 
if that which recurs does so but to 
be doomed again. For, paradoxically, 
doom too is eternally recurrent. 

We are, then, worse than returned 
to what I called a moment ago the 
pre-human natural world of the first 
stanza and its primitivism. For the 
“nature” of the first stanza, being, 
as we have seen, value-laden, exist- 
ing only in terms of human percep- 
tion, was indeed a nature that was 
humanized. It was seen as meaning- 
ful, indeed as purposive. The telic 
quality of the human was read into 
nature and, by animating it, made it 
also telic. But in the primitivism of 
the “ignorant armies” humanity is 
seen as atelic. The relationship has 
been reversed as the non-purposive 
quality of the nature of modern 
science has been read into man. As 
nature was humanized at the start, 
so here man is naturalized and thus, 
deprived of his purposiveness, dead- 
ened. He has indeed become part of 
nature and hence, in the words of 
Keats, “become a sod.” The poet, of 
course, rises above this death-in-life 
by his dedication to the personal, 
the I-and-Thou, relationship to his 
beloved, now that any more inclu- 
sive relationships have been shut off 
from him. But, more important, the 
poet’s assertion of his still-lingering 
humanity consists primarily in his 
insistence on realizing fully the sense 
of its loss, in his refusal to be 
“ignorant” of it. 

The poem may seem at first, de- 
spite some sideroads, to have a uni- 
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linear chronological development. 
After the natural scene of the 
present is given us in the first 
stanza, the word “eternal” in the 
last line of this stanza permits the 
poet to move back to Sophocles. 
Then, after briefly returning to the 
present in the latter part of the 
second stanza, the poet moves us 
back again in time, but now to the 
Christian middle ages.° With the in- 
troduction of the modern world and 
its skepticism in the latter part of 
the third stanza, the poet has pre- 
pared us to return to the present 
dramatic scene of the last stanza. 
But whatever sense of chronology 
this arrangement allows us is seen to 
be purely illusory because of the re- 
turn in the final image of the poem 
to the primitivism and everlasting- 
ness of the image of tidal conflict 
with which we began. Similarly, in 
the very close parallelism of struc- 
ture of the first, third, and conclud- 
ing stanzas we feel the unprogressive- 
ness of man’s ever-repetitive circular 
history. 

The handling of the metrics and 
rhyme scheme reflect the other ele- 
ments we have observed in the poem. 
The inexorable quality of the un- 
ending struggle as it is felt in such 
Passages as: 


... the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and 
fling, 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin .. . 


®Here we see Arnold managing to return to one of 
the favorite laments of so much of his prose as well 
as his verse: the irreplaceable psychological efficacy 
of the Christian medieval unity which, unfortunately, 
had to turn out to be so scientifically erroneous, and 
thus to him unacceptable, in its theological founda- 
tions. 
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is obvious enough. But perhaps more 
significant is the development of 
the patterns of line-length and rhyme 
which begin as relatively undefined 
and conclude as firm and under full 
control. Through the first three 
stanzas the intermixture of pentam- 
eter lines with shorter ones is un- 
predictable, and, similarly, there is no 
determinate rhyme scheme. While 
the poem clearly is written in rhyme, 
the echoes of the final syllables of 
the lines surprise us since there is no 
pattern which enables us to foresee 
when the sounds will recur. And yet 
they continually do recur in this 
seemingly undetermined way. Only 
the final word of line 9 (“roar” 
seems not to have any rhyme in its 
stanza; and even this may be claimed 
to be an off-rhyme with “fair” (line 
2) and “air” (line 6), functioning 
to set up a tension between this line 
and the earlier pleasant portion of 
the stanza—precisely what we should 
expect of the noun which is charac- 
terized as “grating.” 

Thus until the last stanza is 
reached, the patternless rhymes sug- 
gest a continual recurrence, but one 
on which human meaning and form 
have not yet been bestowed. The 
echoes multiply, but they have not 
yet been cast into a significant mold. 
In the final stanza a clear rhyme 
scheme at last emerges (abbacddcc), 
and further, for the first time the 
line-lengths even out. Between the 
initial trimeter and the concluding 
tetrameter are seven consistently 
pentameter lines. The problem of 
the poem, while certainly not re- 
solved (poems rarely resolve prob- 
lems, or ought to), has at last 
emerged as fully comprehensible, in 
terms of the poem at least. The 
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meaning of the recurrence has be- 
come tragically and profoundly 
clear. 

It may—and perhaps with some 
justice—be claimed that, if my pro- 
sodic analysis is valid, this manipula- 
tion of line-length and rhyme is, 
after all, a not very cunning trick, 
indeed is a highly mechanical contri- 
vance. Or the poet’s attempt to make 
the technical elements so obviously 
expressive may be charged and 
booked under Yvor Winters’ “fal- 
lacy of imitative form.” I shall skirt 
these issues since my purpose here is 
primarily explicative. In terms of 
this purpose it is enough to say that 
the versification, like the structure, 
the diction, and the archetypal im- 
agery, marks out the repetitive in- 
clusiveness of the human condition 
and its purposeless gyrations. The 
poem’s form thus comes to be a com- 


mentary on the problem being poeti- 
cally explored, a mirror which allows 
the poem to come to terms with 
itself, 

But if the form helps indicate the 
price of eternal recurrence for a 
world robbed of its faith—the fate 
of being pitilessly bound by the in- 
escapable circle—in the regularity it 
finally achieves it indicates too the 
sole possibility for victory over the 
circle and freedom from it—the 
more than natural, the felt human 
awareness of its existence and its 
meaning. The tragic is at least an 
attainment, an attainment through 
the painful process of utter realiza- 
tion, realization of self, of nature, 
and of history. And the contempo- 
raneity of the western tradition in 
the poem is Arnold’s way of proving 
that he has realized it and himself 
as its child. 


Point 


EmiLie GLEN 


Dancer 


Spins time 
To toe point 
Satin time 
Tulle time 


Crystal 

Point fragile 
Point perilous 
Gold leaf 
Satin threads 
Moment stay 
Point spinning 
Point perfect 


Grey Owl 


JosEPH PayNE BRENNAN 


When fireflies begin to wink 
over the stubble near the wood, 
ghost-of-the-air, 

the grey owl, glides into dusk 


Over the spruce, a drift of smoke, 
over the juniper knoll, 

whispering wings 

making the sound of silk unfurling, 
in the soft blur of starlight 

a puff of feathers blown about. 


Terrible fixed eyes, 
talons sheathed in down, 
refute this floating wraith. 


Before the shapes of mist 

show white beneath the moon, 

the rabbit or the rat 

will know the knives of fire, 

the pothooks swinging out of space. 


But now the muffled hunter 
moves like smoke, like wind, 
scarcely apprehended, 

barely glimpsed and gone, 

like a grey thought 

fanning the margins of the mind. 
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Prize Stories; The O. Henry Memorial 
Awards. 


Kressman Taylor is a member of the 
faculty of Gettysburg College. Her power- 
ful but sensitive story “The Pale Green 
Fishes” was published- in Martha Foley’s 
volume The Best American Short Stories 
of 1954, Her book Address Unknown was 
a best seller which was translated abroad 
and widely republished and broadcast; a 
rs ny cture version of-it was made with 

istians, K, T. Stevens, and Paul 
swe Tt was the first Readers’ Digest re- 
print of fiction. Her work has been published 
in many magazines, 


Steve Turner teaches in a branch of 
Pennsylvania State College. He served in 
two wars, for seven years in all. He has 
written several plays. 


Ruby Zagoren, of Torrington, Connecti- 
cut, completed her undergraduate training 
at Connecticut College for Women. She 
has written for the Saturday Evening Post 
and other periodicals, 


